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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


IMAGINATION HGHIS NOISE 


TO MAKE CARS QUIET FOR YOU 
ame 


THIS BROADCAST IS A HIT 
WHEN YOU CAN’T HEAR IT! 


rr . . 

lhe star of this broadcast is an auto- 
mobile door, hung by ropes in the 
unnatural silence of a thickly insu- 
lated Quiet Room. 


Armed with a very sensitive mi- 
crophone, engineers are measuring 
precisely how quickly the sound dies 


out when the door is struck with a 
hammer. In this picture, the ham- 


mer is rubber, for they are testing 
dull—rather than sharp—noises. 
In the Quiet Room, sound experts 


test materials and designs developed 
to absorb or deaden noise, and select 


the most efficient of these for use 
in our cars—so you may ride in com- 
fortable quiet. 


This is where they learn the best 
ways to insulate you from the sounds 
of traffic, weather and road. They 
have hushed some noises so you can’t 
hear them at all! 


Experiments in the Quiet Room 


led to our exclusive sound-absorbing 
roof “blanket” that quiets such noises 
as the pounding of rain. 


Here, too, our engineers learned 


how best to design, construct and 
sound-insulate Safety-Steel Bodies 
to protect passengers from irritat- 
ing noise. And still the research goes 





on...in recent years, we have made 
the chief body-insulating material 


at least twenty times as effective in 
silencing noises. 


The Quiet Room is another ex- 
ample of how practical imagination 
plus engineering and production skill 


at Chrysler Corporation find ways 
to improve our products for you. 


The many important car improve- 
ments we have pioneered are results 
of this same useful imagination .. . 


the New-Type Brakes, Safety-Rim 


Wheels and other exclusive features, 
for example, that add extra value to 
the new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler cars. 


Plymouth DODGE acSoto Argel 


PRODUCTS 


OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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Quiet! Fishermen at work 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


, gree way under water in that 
Ppicture——those are the engines 
below the water line in a new com- 


mercial fishing boat. Most engines 


turn the propeller through chain or 


gear drives. But they cost a lot to 
Maintain; breakdowns waste time 


‘and are dangerous. And the noise 


re these drives scares away the 
sn. 
B. F. Goodrich had long been recom- 


mending, for use in industry, Multi- 
V belt drives—a number of care- 


fully matched rubber-and-cord belts 


that are quiet and vibration-free; 


that are clean and require no main- 
tenance. Why wouldn’t a drive like 


this be good for fishing boats? 


Shepherd Diesel Marine installed 


one in a new boat—and found the 
amswer. They are good for fishing 
boats. They last longer, cost less to 
operate, weigh less— and they make 


the boat so quiet that the “take” of 


fish is greater—the crew can catch 
a boat load, get to shore, and be back 
at work again hours and sometimes 
days sooner. 


B. F. Goodrich first developed the V 


belts to drive the fan of your car; 





Shepherd Diesel Marine *“Caterpillar’’ Design Installation 





now these belts also drive boats, and 


equipment of almost every kind in 
thousands of plants and on _ thou- 
sands of farms. This sort of develop- 


ment work is going on always at 


B.F. Goodrich. It is applied to the 


improvement of everything made of 
rubber, and that is why you’re sure 
of the latest improvements when 


you specify B.F.Goodrich to your 


distributor. The B.F. Goodrich Com. 


pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 
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Summer Sun really puts the heat on your hair. 
It bakes out precious natural scalp oils. And what the sun leaves, 


wind and water go to work on, Your hair winds up dull, brittle and 


unmanageable. 
But, now that you can get Vitalis, you can “Summerproof” your hair. 


Fix it to stay handsome—come sun, wind, water, amything! 


Use Vitalis and the 60-Second Workout” 


1. Before you exercise use Vitalis and the famous “G0O-Second 


Workout.” For 50 seconds, massage Vitalis hair-shielding pure 


“Summerproofed”—come sun, wind or water. 10 seconds to comb... 
and who's the handsomest man in sight? You! Then... 


2. After you exercise ... repeat. This follow-up with Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout” helps replace protective oils, routs loose 
dandruff, helps retard excessive falling hair. Then... 10 seconds to 
comb...and your hair looks vigorous, alive...and set to keep look- 
ing that way! Get Vitalis today! 
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Pleasing the Public 
In your issue of July 15 you print a picture 
of Taft on the front cover. It is a very un- 


complimentary likeness of a good public 


servant... 
Your photographer with his candid camera 
got anything but a “candied” likeness. It 


shows Bob Taft pursing his lips while he is 


speaking and makes him appear as though 
he were trying to say something and sput- 
tering or stuttering in the act. The humped 





Newsweek Photos 
Oratorical attitudes: Stassen and Taft 


shoulders, the slanted eyes, and clasped 
hands—all pie for the photographer . . . 

. . - [On the other hand] the picture of 
Harold Stassen in the July 22 issue is a good 


example of careful choice of pose and con- 
sideration for the subject. 
Just note . . . four microphones in front of 


Handsome Harold's carefully posed head, 


Here is a man with four microphones not 
saying a word, while poor Taft is apparently 


talking to himself... 


Raven V. Laxe 


Amityville, N.Y. 


The poses just happened that way. Taf 
was photographed during an interview with 
a NEWSWEEK reporter. Stassen was caught 


between paragraphs while speaking at the 


United Nations San Francisco conference. 


It’s Tough All Over _ 


I have, on numerous occasions, read letters 
from England similar to that written by Mr. 
Taylor in the July 8 issue and have felt each 


time that an English person living in Amer 
ica should take up the cudgels in her defense. 
IT spent all the war years in England in one 


of the most badly bombed towns and came to 


America three months ago as a war bride. 
I cannot, of course, vouch for the state of 


affairs which existed here previously but | 
van state from experience that the ordinary 


person in America today has just as much 
difficulty getting along, making ends meet 


and feeding a family, as the average Briton. 
England has food rationing by which each 
family is certain of a quantity of everything 
in short supply, but here, without rationing, 
the position is very much worse. All the es- 
sentials of a balanced diet are drastically 
limited and, without rationing, it is only 
those people with all day to themselves to 
shop who can obtain even a very small 
amount of such goods, 

The cost of living is considerably higher 
here, so that even with higher wages, it 1s 
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THE FIRST 
MILLION MILES 


THE LONCEST 





“AND IN THOSE DAYS we hadn't these fast Speedbirds, They've 
sliced 4 whole meal out of the crossing. Quite speedy, having 


dinner in Mayfair and lunch in New York.”’ 
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“CHEERS’’ IS STILL THE BY-WORD in 
England's ancient public houses, 
even though the “mild” and “‘bit- 
ter” beer isn’t as strong or as 
plentiful as in prewar days. But 
the friendly, restful atmosphere of 
the pubs is unchanged. For advice and assistance in 
seeing these and other traditional attractions of 
Britain, consult the Travel Association, Information 
Bureau, Leicester Square, London. 


SPEEDBIRD 


© 1946 British Overseas Airways Corp. 
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**«GOOD SHOW, FREDDIE! You're the fifty-second B.O.A.C. Speed- 
bird Captain to join the ‘million-milers’. Makes me feel a bit of an 


Old-timer, too, 1 made it back in 1937 when we opened up the 


Atlantic Service.” 


“YES, OLD BOY, it’s fellows like you who are making the world so 


neighbourly. Here we are flying regularly some 70,000 miles of 
routes as readily as we take the Underground to Piccadilly.” 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE. Reservations 
and information also at most airline offices or at B. O. A. C., 420 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SERVICE... Over the Atlantic. ..and Across the World 
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Idea- Planned 
for Action 
that Pays! 





Carefully measured editorial ingredients 
plus 150 tempting ideas per issue... that’s 


Household’s idea-planned recipe for reader 
action, And what results it gets, It has 


made Household—long a favorite—the first 


choice of 2,000,000 responsive women and 
A 


their menfolk. 
Last year Household readers paid $40,- 


956 for dress and needlework patterns alone. 
One advertiser got 19,000 dimes for a 


booklet offered in an 85-line advertisement, 


And scores of other advertisers are getting 
similar results, Yes—for selling small cities 


and towns (where 41% of all U.S. sales 
are made)—Household is THE magazine. 


HOUSEHOLD 
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FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
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just as difficult to get along. The quality of 
clothes which the average person can afford 
to buy is below that of English utility clothes 
and, as in England, I think I am correct in 
saying, every solitary item is taxed in one 
way or another... 
A. I. THompson 
Chicago, IIl. 


Beaver for Eager Beaver? 


I am a journalism student and expect to 
take up reporting or radio work as a career. 
Looking at the picture of Henry Moscow 
( NewsweEkk, Aug. 12) I wonder whether or 
not I should grow a beard. Mine would be a 
red one, but not very thick... Am I right 
in thinking that a good many newspaper re- 
porters and radio men wear beards as a way 
of making news sources and the public re- 
member their faces? If so, maybe I would 
stand out better clean-shaven than dirty- 
shaven. How about it? 


Horace O’Mara 
Chicago, Ill. 


NewsweEcx hesitates to advise Mr. O’Mara 
about his whiskers, but offers this informa- 
tion: Very few reporters or radio men have 
beards. Besides Moscow, notable exceptions 





are John W. Vandercook and Robert St. John. 


Ernest Hemingway wore a beard when he 


acted as a war correspondent in Western 
Europe. 


Brain Meter Wanted 


About twice a year “scientists” shake us 
out of our chairs with the announcement that 


the biggest earthquake ever has just hap- 
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tions to Circulation Department, NEWSWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
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change to become effective. Subscription Prices: 


U.S, and Hawalian editions: $9,00 one year, 
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pened. They even took you people in with 
that story of “one of the world’s greatest 
earthquakes” in the Caribbean ( NEwsweex, 
Aug. 12) ... None of them can ever com- 
pare with the quake in San Francisco in 1906. 

What we really need is a machine to 
measure the brains of scientists and the edi- 
tors who print what they put out. 


Myron CuLver 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. Culver could check up and find that 
the Aug. 4 quake was actually one of the 
earth’s biggest. It just didn’t happen to hit in 
a densely populated area like San Francisco, 


Pom 


White Star Over Yugoslavia 

My brother was “missing in action” in a 
C-47 [DC-3] flight to take supplies to the 
Yugoslavs in 1945. Later he was reported 
killed in action. 

Today I read that Yugoslav Army planes 
forced down an American C-47 transport 
plane for “violating” Yugoslav territorial 
rights in a flight over that country on Aug. 9 
. .. | wonder if they think my brother was 
“violating” their rights too? 


Mrs. ANNETTE MILLER 
New Orleans, La. 
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International 
Not a chin whisker in the lot—a White House press conference 





Iowa Highball 


I notice you mention that Herbert Evatt 


of Australia drinks Scotch with ice, ginget 


ale, two slices of lemon, and a tablespoonful | 
of sugar (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 12). In the next | 


sentence you mention that his wife was bor | 


in Iowa. From this some people might think 4 
that Iowans contaminate their Scotch with — 


ginger ale, 
I lived in Iowa for a number of years right a 


after the opening of state liquor stores and I : 
can testify that people of that state do not | 


generally contaminate Scotch with ginger ale. y 
No indeed! In the part where I was they 7 
contaminated it with canned grapefruit juice! | 


1am willing to have this statement notarized: 5 
J. ALpEN McNaMarRA 


Seattle, Wash. 
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COMPLETE DEPENDABILITY 


The new Dodge is the first car in automobile 
history to give you all of the combined advantages of Floating 


Power, All-Fluid Drive and Full Floating Ride. A rich reward 


for your waiting, the new Dodge has been well 


named ‘“‘The Smoothest Car Afloat.” 











































STYRON 


THE NAME YOU CAN DEPEND ON IN PLASTICS 


Styron is Dow Polystyrene, a plastic whose properties make it 
readily adaptable to many kinds of products. Dow also produces 
these plastics: Saran for wear-resistant fabrics that can be kept clean 
with a damp cloth, window screen that can’t rust and pipe and 
tubing that defy corrosion and chemicals; Ethocel for durable 
molded products; Saran Film and Ethocel Sheeting for protective 
packaging; and materials for coatings and finishes. 


Dow Plostics include: Styron, Saran. Saron Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 
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THAT OPENS THE DOOR ti 








That door knob is very much in the picture! ie 
Irs made of Styron, a Dow plastic that has ; 
proved its capacity for easing “‘situations’’ for i 
householders across the land. ‘ 


Mother's smile tells you she knows Styron's 


bright, smooth surfaces make her work easy, 
despite dirt and stains and children with sticky 


hands. She knows that Styron 1sn’t easily harmed, 
even by-acids! i 


Styron’s qualities are demanded in more and 


erases 


more places in the home where its hardness and 5 
stability really count, where its sparkling colors— 
clear or opaque—add decorative luster. Styron is 


opening the door to manufacturers of hundreds 


of products that mean more comfort and joy of 
living for us all. 


Dow chemists are gratified at Styron’s welcome 
_ in American households—in gleaming refriger- 
~) ator parts, in lighting fixtures, in home hard- 
F* ware and appliances. Their research has created 
j a material worthy of the finest products—Styron, 


the name you can depend on in plastics! 





PLASTICS DIVISION ; 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York e¢ Boston «¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washingt e Cl land 
Detroit « Chicago «+ St.Louis *¢ Houston ¢ San Francisco 


los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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BLUE SKIES: There have been so many —just in time to cover a serious Jongshore- 
cases of fresh-air poisoning on the staff men’s strike. Assistant Managing Editor 
lately that we’ve taken the trouble to in- Ed Stout used part of his holiday covering 


vestigate the causes of a dis- 


ease which could not possibly 
have been acquired in Times 
Square. We find that, in many 


cases, those horribly healthy 
tans are tokens of vacation time 


spent in foreign lands by edi- 
tors or writers. And, as some- 


times happens with writers, the 





a Pan American Airways trip to 
Brazil, Argentina, etc. Editorial 
Director Edward Barrett went 


back to London and the Conti- 


nent as a temporary consultant 
to the State Department and, 
incidentally, renewed acquaint- 


ances made when he was over- 
seas head of OWI. 


vacations turned into busmen’s holidays. Of course, plenty of staff members left 
For instance, Foreign Affairs Editor the United States mostly for fun, but 


Harry Kern landed in Jamaica for a rest others embarked on eager research of 
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postwar life and trends abroad. Thus far, 
we've received cards from practically all 
the Central American countries, Bermuda, 
the West Indies, Canadian points, Alaska, 
and even Greece. However, one intra- 
American communiqué from _ Belfast, 
Maine, sounds most inviting. It reads: 


“Give me two hours’ notice and I'll show 
you how lobsters should really be eaten.” 
That’s from Admiral Pratt. 


ow 


LONG WAY ROUND: The log of Al 


Newman, on return from his most recent 
assignment as roving Pacific correspon- 


dent, records more than 57,000 miles 
traveled in the last fifteen months. A me- 
thodic meanderer, Newman kept a rec- 


ord of his touring means, It reads; 27,550 


miles by plane, 5,000 by ship, 5,250 by 
auto, 6,000 by train, and 13,500 by jeep 
(which he insists is different from an 
auto), His most recent and narrowest 


squeak came when his plane was knocked 
out of control while flying too close to 
the erupting Mount Sakurajima for pic- 


tures. Newman now considers his worst 


trip to be that never-ending subway bat- 
tle between his home and the office. 


A RIVEDERCI, GUGLIELMO: On the 
other hand, Associate Editor William Bod- 


die has just sailed on a new assignment 
as Rome bureau 


chief with a beat that 
will include Trieste 
and Palestine. In 
preparation, Boddie 


boned up with Ber- 


litz on his Italian, 
but his juciest 


phrases were acquired from various staff 
members. Olga Barbi and Ralph Paladino, 


who are proficient in the vernacular, be- 
lieve Boddie is prepared to drive a Ro- 


man taxi or run a local newspaper. 


RUARK REPLY: A couple of weeks ago 
NEwswEEK did a piece on Scripps-How- 
ards new, hard-hitting columnist, Bob 
Ruark, whom we described as “the fresh- 
est breeze in columning since the war.” 
From that point, the story outlined 
Ruark’s rapid rise in justifiably compli- 
mentary terms. The day we hit the news- 
stands, Ruark replied with a telegram to 


an old friend, Managing Editor Fred Van- 
derschmidt. It read: “Let’s get married.” 


-—— 





THE COVER: Next week Britain’s cost- 
liest and most elaborate screen produc- 
tion, Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatsa,” 
starring Vivien Leigh, has its Broadway 
premiére. Some British reviewers dealt 
roughly with the production, but not 
with Miss Leigh. None denied its place 
as Britain’s unprecedented screen spec- 
tacle. NEwsweEeExk’s contribution to the 
controversy starts on page 77. 


Vbs Sclece 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 


woo 


Capital Straws 





Sen. Robert M. La Follette, defeated 
in the recent Wisconsin Republican pri- 
mary, is being quietly mentioned for the 
chairmanship of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the event TVA Chairman 
David E. Lilienthal goes to the newly 
created U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
. . . His doctors have warned Agricul- 

_ ture Secretary Clinton Anderson that he’s 
overworked and needs a rest . . . The 
State Department is out to recruit 250 
veterans for foreign-service jobs .. . 
James E. Markham, who will resign soon 
as Alien Property Custodian, has recom- 
mended that the independent office be 
transferred to the Justice Department 
... Despite rebuffs, the American Legion 
hasn’t quit trying to master-mind Gen. 
Omar Bradley’s Veterans Administration. 
Even VA press agents complain about 
Legion pressure, which extends to sug- 
gestions on. phrasing handouts. 


New Job for Welles? 


Don’t be surprised if Sumner Welles, 
former Under Secretary of State, soon 
gets a top Administration appointment 
related to U.S. foreign affairs—possibly 
to the international atomic control com- 
mission. Welles’s radio broadcasts are 
said to have been tuned in frequently at 
the White House, and close Presidential 
friends now are plugging for him. 


Pen vs. Sword 


The State Department is finding it hard 
to assimilate the Army officers Maj. Gen. 
John H. Hilldring brought with him when 
he became Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of occupied areas. Several of 
the soldiers knew little about diplomacy 
when they went into the department and 
cared less, and their instruction is prov- 
ing painful to both teachers and taught. 
One irascible diplomatist calls Hilldring’s 
men “the monstrous regiment of colonels.” 
Others refer to them as “The Mexican 
League.” Comments of some soldiers 
about some diplomats are unprintable. 


Editor Wanted _ 

The Congressional Record, daily re- 
port of the debates in Congress, is due to 
appear in spruced-up dress next Janu- 


ary. The Congressional Reorganization 
Act directs that henceforth the Record, 
long the bible of those who follow Wash- 
ington, must carry an index, a résumé of 
the day’s proceedings, a list of scheduled 
committee hearings, and other new fea- 
tures. Congressional sources believe these 
innovations will require a full-time edi- 
tor, who will have the opportunity of 
making an immortal name for himself 
by brightening up a publication as dull 
and cumbersome as it is invaluable. 


National Notes. 


As a result of conferences between 
President Truman and Attorney General 
Clark on the Georgia lynchings, the Jus- 
tice Department is drafting a new, over- 
all“ Federal civil-rights bill giving it 
precedence over indifferent local officials 
. .. The Army is now seeking an ocean 
base for an experimental laboratory 
where the range as well as altitude pos- 
sibilities of guided missiles can be safely 
tested. Theoretically, the rocket which 
recently soared 104 miles into the sky 
could have flown more than 1,500 miles 


horizontally . . . After his defeat in the. 


Missouri Democratic primaries, Rep. 
Roger Slaughter told friends he was 
through with national politics for good 
but intimated he might try for a come- 
back within the state . . . British and 
U.S. Army ordnance chiefs are continu- 
ing to collaborate on standardizing many 
items of military equipment. 


Told You So 


New light on an historic Washington 
boner is revealed in a hitherto unpub- 
lished section of a letter to Labor Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach from A. Ford Hin- 
richs when he resigned last month as 
acting director of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Hinrichs, whose appointment 
as BLS chief was Blocked by union op- 
position, wrote that the thing that had 
given him “greatest pleasure was our 
advice to you after V-J Day to seek to 
dissuade the War Manpower Commission 
from issuing a forecast that there would 
be 6,000,000 unemployed in December 
1945.” 


Trivia 

Lobbyists and publicity men who 
must register under the Congressional 
Reorganization Act are annoyed by the 
provision requiring them to obtain a re- 
ceipted bill for all expenditures over $10. 
Most of their Washington lunch or din- 
ner checks exceed $10 and they foresee 


some embarrassment in asking the waiter 
for a detailed receipt in the presence of 
their guests . . . Henry J. Kaiser and 
Joseph W. Frazer, who have been dis- 
playing their new “Kaiser Special” and 
“Frazer” cars in Washington, are still 
driving Cadillacs themselves . . . General 
Marshall has turned over his personal 
war papers to the archives of his alma 
mater, Virginia Military Institute .. . 
When Lord Inverchapel, British Am- 
bassador to the U.S., slips away next 
month on his motor tour he may even use 
a pseudonym to avoid civic receptions. 





Trends Abroad 


| re Bulgaria soon will 


- mobilize “all idle persons.” Since few if 


any anti-Soviets hold jobs in Bulgaria 
these days, U. S. officials believe the plan 
would set up little less than mass concen- 
tration camps in a legalized purge of “un- 
desirable elements” . . . Sweden hopes to 
be the next country to make atom bombs. 
It has uranium deposits and it has put 
such experts as Dr. Meitner to work .. . 
A tip-off to the British intention df pulling 
out of India is the gradual transfer of the 
English-language press to Indian hands, 
culminating in the recent sale of The 
Times of India. Now the only ‘outstanding 
British daily left in India is the Calcutta- 
Delhi Statesman . . . Many Englishmen 
of means are emigrating to Eire because 
of the socialistic character of the British 
Labor government. 


Ethiopia’s Fears 

There is much apprehension in Ethi- 
opian governmental circles over the fact 
that the Italian peace treaty postpones 
the solution of the problem of Italian 
colonies. Despite the fact that Ethiopia 
is an Allied nation, British troops still are 
occupying its province of Ogaden, which 
is'‘inhabited by Somalis—a different peo- 
ple from the Ethiopians. Addis Ababa 
suspects that the British would like to 
retain Ogaden and unite it with Italian 
and British Somaliland. Thus all the 
Somalis, except the French Somalis, 
would form a large colony under British 
rule, situated at the strategic exit from 
the Red Sea. . 


Storm Over Kidnappings 

European observers declare that pub- 
lished reports of Russians’ kidnapping 
German children (Periscope, Aug. 12) 
set off a counter offensive in the Com- 
munist-dominated German press almost 
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unprecedented in fury. In the preelection 
controversy the Soviet News Bureau’s 


categorical denials that “Neither 10-year- 


old nor 18-year-old children have been 
kidnapped” leave readers guessing what 
happened to those in the older age groups 


mentioned in the original charges. Non- 


committal comments on the stories by the 


Red Cross—“Inquiries have not been 
amade”—and by Bishop Dibelius of Ber- 
lin—“I cannot confirm these incidents be- 
cause I have had no opportunity to make 


' oe ® . 
inquiries —have been printed by Soviet 
papers as denials, along with screaming 
denunciations of Western papers as 
“gangsters of public opinion.” Mean- 
while, political speakers of all factions are 
wildly exchanging accusations like: Fas- 
cists, defamers, baby-snatchers, pro- 
vocateurs, Goebbels-lovers. 


Press Troubles in Egypt 


The Egyptian Government is so con- 
cerned about newspaper comment on the 
country’s critical political and economic 
problems that the new budget provides 
$80,000 to build a jail for press offenders. 
Local journalists have jokingly suggested 
they select their cells in advance and that 
news tickers be installed. On the grimmer 
side is a new bill to legalize prison sen- 
tences of up to ten years for “attempting 
to upset the country’s existing an and 
economic order.” Already eight news pub- 
lications have been suspended and mass 
arrests made among newspapermen for 
alleged Communism. Since those arrested 
are largely hot Egyptian nationalists, well 
known for their anti-Communist line, sus- 
picions are that the Egyptian government 
made the seizures on trumped-up charges 
after the British had put the finger on the 


men. 


Subtle Hint 


In a lighter vein, the Cairo weekly 
newspaper, Akher Sa-a, recently pub- 
lished a proposal that “thirty good-looking 
Egyptian gentlemen” be sent to London 
supplied with “unlimited funds to try to 
capture the heart of Princess Elizabeth.” 
Then, Akher Sa-a continues, if one of the 
suitors is successful, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment can call him off in exchange for 
British evacuation of Egypt. 


Foreign Notes 

Facing famine, India is sending a high- 
powered mission to Argentina to obtain 
additional wheat shipments. Even if it is 
successful, however, the problem is far 
from solved, as India’s rice-eating popu- 
lation will have to be taught how to pre- 
pare and eat wheat . . . Although British 
exports doubled between December and 
May to reach 115% of their 1938 volume, 
the figure must reach 175% of the 1938 
total to achieve a favorable balance of 
trade . . . At the Paris peace conference 
the South African delegation, surrounded 
by Russians and Ukranians, for privacy 
speak their native Afrikaans. They refer 
to Molotoff as “Hammerkop”—the name 
of a native bird literally translated as 


“hammerhead” . . . More than 650 Chi- 
nese nationals still stranded in Germany 


and Italy will be repatriated as soon as 


it is determined who will pay their pas- 
sage home. 





Wyatt’s Housing Fight 


A clash between Housing Expediter 
Wyatt and Civilian Production Adminis- 
trator John D. Small is shaping up over 


authorizations for nonhousing construc- 


tion (see page 18). For some time, Wyatt 
has felt that the Small organization has 
been too liberal in granting permits for 
such building, with a resulting serious 
drain on materials and labor needed for 
housing. Wyatt until now has hesitated 
to use his authority to force the CPA to 
cut down on permits. But inasmuch as 
Small continues to hold to the opinion 
that nonhousing restrictions have been too 
severe, Wyatt’s office is getting ready to 
issue a sharp order to the CPA to cut 
down on commercial and industrial con- 
struction. Incidentally, expect a directive 
from Wyatt’s office to the War Assets 
Administration giving veterans’ housing 
an overriding priority 6n surplus build- 
ing materials. 


Australian Bond Issue 


The $20,000,000 34% bond issue which 
Australia has registered with the SEC is a 
guinea-pig operation. It’s the first attempt 
since before the war by any foreign gov- 
ernment except neighboring Canada to 
float a bond issue through private U. S. 
investment channels. If successful it will 
stimulate other foreign offerings. Australia 
alone has more than $200,000,000 of 
dollar bonds which it would like to re- 
place with lower-interest securities. Other 
possible borrowers include Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. 


Mortgage Money Shift 

Added legal restrictions and inflated 
property valuations are curbing invest- 
ment by insurance companies in new 
mortgages. A recent study of the New 
England area by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston reveals that of $141,- 
530,000 in new non-farm mortgages of 
$20,000 and less which were placed dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946, the insurance 
companies got only 1.2%, while savings 
and loan associations did a combined 
business of 64.5%. Banks, trust companies, 
and individual mortgages accounted for 
the- balance. 


Business Footnotes 


Scientific witnesses at recent Federal 
Power Commission hearings have dis- 
turbed its even tenor by discussing atomic 
energy as a source of heat that will sup- 
plement, if not displace, the old fuel 
standbys within the next 50 years. Some 
scientists working on its commercial appli- 
cations even believe that test atomic- 
power plants will be in operation within 
two years . . . With Holland paying 
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Brazil the equivalent of 15% to 16 cents 
a pound for cocoa beans landed in New 


York and domestic prices rolled back to 
9.22 cents, U.S. importers and manufac- 
turers are unable to obtain supplies . . . 
Large-scale air transportation of fresh 
Gulf shrimp and Eastern Canadian lob- 


ster is cutting drastically into canning of 
these seafoods. Already hit by the grow- 


ing quick-freeze industry, the canners 
can’t compete in buying the raw fish from 
fishermen. 


POPPDDODOOOCP 
Movie Lines 


Phottywood insiders say the sudden 
deluge of fan mail for Glenn Ford follow- 
ing “Gilda” is reminiscent of the start of 
the Van Johnson boom. Ford now has 
drawn a star billing in Columbia’s new 
“They Walk Alone” . . . Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s classic “Treasure Island” is 
coming up on the Walt Disney list .. . 
Producers of “Arch of Triumph” talk of 
road-showing the picture at a $10 top 
admission price before it is released 
nationally at regular prices . . . Inter- 
national’s plans to produce “Bloomer 
Girl” for the screen have been dropped 
because of script trouble. 


Photo Fleecing 


The postwar combination of rising 
prices and pent-up spending money has 
brought a widespread revival of an old 
photography racket. Cameramen posing 
as representatives of publications, press 
associations, or picture syndicates get in 
touch with out-of-town arrivals at large 
city hotels and ask to take their pictures 
either for immediate use or “for the files.” 
The flattered victim, typically a social 
figure or prominent citizen back home, 
readily consents, only to be badgered to 
buy prints at prices up to a reported $75 
each. In one case a Southern matron, who 
resisted the sales effort during her stay in 
New York’ received six photos by mail— 
COD $90. Playing another angle of the 
basic scheme, teams of photographers are 
touring small cities to snap business exec- 
utives “for the trade associations.” 


Book Notes 

Walter Damrosch’s daughter, Gretchen 
Finletter, has written a book about life 
with father and his famous friends. It’s 
titled “From the Top of the Stairs” . . 
One hundred of the best photographs 
taken by Yousuf Karsh, known for his 
camera portraits of famous persons, will 
be published in book form in the late 
fall. . . H. L. Davis, whose first novel, 
“Honey in the Horn,” won the Harper 
prize and the 1936 Pulitzer Prize, has 
completed “Harp of a Thousand Strings,” 
_a long historical novel tracing the roots of 
American life . . . A book on Picasso 
covering thoroughly every phase of his 
life and work will be published in De- 
cember by Simon & Schuster. The author 


is Alfred Barr Jr., a research director of 


the Museum of Modern Art. 
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You can not legislate arithmetic 


Every schoolboy knows that the price of an article is the sum of the 


materials in it 
wages needed to make it 


taxes taken by government 


profit without which the manufacturer couldn’t stay in business. 


Add them all together, and you have the 
price of the product. Like this: 


PROFIT 
TAXES 


MATERIALS 





Ana, of course, the higher the price, the fewer people who can buy 
it. The fewer who buy it, the fewer jobs there will be in the factory. 


Increase labor’s share by taking away the profit, as some suggest? 
Even if you took all the profit, labor would get only 4 cents more 


added to each $1 they now receive. And naturally the companies 
would go out of business and then labor would get nothing. 


Increase labor’s share by reducing taxes? Absolutely sound. Cut 
the waste out of government, and business would be delighted to 
share the saving with their workmen. 


And there is another way workmen can get more, If they pro- 
duce more efficiently, the cost per piece goes down. Then the price 
of the finished product can remain the same but with more dollars 
in total, for labor to share. 


Any man who tells a workman he ean get more without produc- 


ing more should go back to playing with blocks. 2+2 still =4. 
You can’t change that by laws. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY 


Increase the size of any one of them, and 
the price goes up. Like this: 


faxelahs 


boc TAKES - > 2 = 


MATERIALS 
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The Periscope’s rey 
Washington Trends 





Labor is serious about its new threat of a second strike wave 
unless the government either rolls prices back to the level of 
June 30 or permits wages to take a negotiated jump. 


The issue will come to a boil in two or three months. CIO 
officials are giving the government that long to revise its 
present policies. AFL leaders, while less vocal, are backing the 
CIO position. 


Unions complain that the new OPA is granting generous price 
increases but that the OWMR, under John Steelman, is refus- 
ing to let the Wage Stabilization Board translate these price 
rises into comparable wage rises. 


Administration officials will play for delay, counting upon 
increased production to bring prices down, appease labor, and 
head off strikes. 


Forthcoming OPA regulations will require detailed reports on 
production, demand, labor conditions, and distribution—all sup- 
ported by affidavits—from industries applying for price increases 
or decontrols. 


OPA officials expect bitter protests from industry but insist 
that they can’t cut the red tape and still comply with provi- 
sions of the new price law. 


A relatively light vote in the November election is indicated 
by primary returns. Political statisticians estimate a total vote 
of around 32,000,000, some 4,000,000 less than the total of 
1938 but 4,000,000 better than in 1942. 


Republicans stand to benefit from a small election-day turnout. 
Historically they have gained Congressional seats in years 
when the total vote was light. 


Primary casualties among labor’s friends, particularly Senators 
La Follette and Wheeler, are disturbing to some national labor 
leaders. They fear that uncertain members of the next Congress 
will reason that it isn’t politically paying to fight labor’s battles. 


Left-wing leaders in the CIO-PAC helped beat both veteran 
senators in spite of their down-the-line pro-labor voting records. 
Both were cases of labor punishing its friends—application of 
the Gompers rule in reverse. , 


Associates of La Follette and Wheeler attribute the hostility 
of left-wing laborite$ to the anti-Soviet position both senators 
have taken in international affairs since the war rather than 
to their isolationism before the war. 


Some 8,000,000 Americans are now suffering from mental or 
nervous illness and 10,000,000 persons out of the country’s 
present population will have to be hospitalized for such dis- 
orders before they die, according to estimates by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 


The resulting problem of mental health is about to be attacked 
on a national scale by a newly created division of the Health 
Service under a law passed by Congress at its last session. 


Four times the present number of psychiatrists are to be trained; 
research 1s to be intensified; the number of out-patient mental 
clinics is 10 be multiplied. Federal grants for training, research, 


. 


and aid to states and local subdivisions of government will be 
authorized. 


Liberalization of draft-deferment policy to cover most college 
teachers, advanced students of science, research scientists, and 
key housing- and industrial-production experts will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


Draft boards will be instructed to give indefinite deferment to 
these specialists in the 19-29 age group. 


This policy results from a White House meeting among General 
Hershey, Steelman, and other interested officials at which ap- 
peals of scientific groups to keep the young scientist in the 
laboratory were favorably considered. 


Campus housing is so scarce that thousands of veterans will 
have to put their plans for higher education on the shelf a 
while longer. 


Only about 50,000 units provided by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority will be available on Oct. 1. The FPHA 
hopes to double this number by early spring. Its program is 
falling far short of expectations. 


Savings are burning a hole in the public pocket and from‘ 


$10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 of them will have leaked 
out in 1946, Federal Reserve Board economists .believe. The 
estimate is based on a recent survey. 


War Bonds, savings accounts, and other liquid assets in the 
hands of the public amount to $130,000,000,000. This-nest egg 
constitutes an important inflationary pressure, in the opinion 
of these economists, despite a general disposition among Ameri- 
cans to hang on to their savings and concentration of the assets 
in relatively few hands. 


Cars, homes, refrigerators, and gadgets will soak up $2,000,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000 this year; real estate and the stock 
market will lure $3,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 into rein- 
vestment; living beyond current income will account for 
$4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. 


Important nonmilitary benefits may be a by-product of the 
Army Air Forces guided missile program. Experts believe 
studies of outer space problems may lead to the perfection of 
more efficient combustion engines, new fuels, and commercially 
applicable electronic devices. 


The radio broadcasting industry is. trying to substitute self- 
policing of program and advertising content for regulation by 
the Federal Communications Commission. It wants the FCC to 
quit considering quality of programs in the exercise of its 
licensing and regulatory powers. 


Membership of the National Association of Broadcasters is in- 
creasing as a result of its leadership in the fight for self- 
regulation. 


e 
New safety regulations aimed at reducing fire hazard will be 


issued soon by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The proposed rules 
give operators 60 days to install safety devices. 
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ORIGINAL IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Lion that cant help laughing — 


If a horseshoe, or a rabbit’s foot, or 
a four-leaf clover had a face with 
a mouth in it, no doubt they’d 
laugh, too! 

Because it’s really pretty funny, 
when you come to think of it, that 
men still ward off evil and woo good 
luck with charms no less absurd 
than the demon-scaring lion of 
Chinese legend. 

It’s even funnier, though, that 
some men—or so we’ve heard— 


4.0. AYER @ On 


actually put their trust in luck when 
it’s time to form a policy or make 
a business decision. 

What happens, in most cases, 
isn’t funny at all. For business pol- 
icies and decisions—to turn out 
profitably—must be based on ac- 
curate, impartial, up-to-the-minute 
Sigures. 

That’s why men of Management 
put their real trust in figures, and 
in Comptometer adding-calculating 


machines, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods to supply them— 
quickly, and for the lowest cost. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1731 N 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il. 


° 
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COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 





Two ways to recognize value 


when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 











d 


You could start by getting yourself an elec- 


tron microscope. Then you could take pictures 
like the microphoto above, which shows fluores- 
cent powders magnified 18,000 times! Photos 


like this help General Electric Lamp scientists 
learn the facts about fluorescent materials. 


And all this knowledge contributes to develop- 
ment of the smooth, even coating, with high- 
quality fluorescent powders, in the G-E fluo- 
rescent lamps you buy. Of course, you’d need 
a lot more than an electron microscope if you 
set out to study all the factors that determine 
fluorescent lamp efficiency, as G-E is doing all 


the time. But there’s a simple shortcut. All 
you really need to dois... 








\ 


Insist on the @ Monogram wher- 
ever you buy fluorescent lamps for your store, 


factory, office or home. That’s the easy way 
to recognize top value. *And remember— 


General Electric lamp research is constantly 
at work with one idea in mind—to make 


G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL ® ELECTRIC 
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The President: Here he comes for an early-morning walk, and there he goes at a lively pace along the Tidal Basin .. . 
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GOVERNMENT: Dose of Vacation Time Tonic 


Had an enemy parachuted into Wash- 
ington last week, he would not have cap- 
tured even a handful of high officials for 
his pains. Gone were the President and 
most of his advisers; Congress stood ad- 


journed and the Supreme Court recessed. 
To escape the shimmering August heat, 
Washington officials were enjoying the 
first full-fledged vacation since the Ger- 
mans marched into Poland seven long 
years ago. 7 

That the nation’s leaders, not unlike its 
140,000,000 citizens, were weary, con- 


founded, and confused was no secret. The 
war years had taken their toll; the prob- 


lems of reconversion had been a far 


greater headache than most had fore- - 


seen. If vacation time could prove a na- 
tional tonic, no one could begrudge the 


hours away from Capitol desks or hope 
for less than a rebirth of the traditional 
American zest which in 170 years had 
never found a problem too great to be 
surmounted. 


~sS 


PRESIDENT: Anchors Aweigh 


The 25 sleepy photographers who clus- 
tered around the White House gate 
rubbed the sand out of their eyes. It was 
6:30 am. Thursday, Aug. 15. The sun 
was barely visible down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. But duty was duty. President 
Truman had promised to let them tag 
along during his usually secret morning 
walk through downtown Washington. 

At the appointed hour, Mr. Truman 
appeared, looking wide awake and jaunty 


bow tie ana Panama. He struck out 


down Pennsylvania with a Secret Serv- 
iceman at his side and a Secret Service 
car behind. At Twelfth Street he turned 
down to the Mall, thence to the Washing- 
ton Monument grounds. He stopped at 
red lights, returned salutes, tipped his hat 
to women, and spoke to all pedestrians 
who greeted him. 

An old-time artilleryman, he hit a reg- 
ulation Army pace of 120 steps a minute 
(3% miles an hour) that left some camera- 
men panting. When one complained, the 
President replied: “It doesn’t do you any 
good unless you walk fast.” Back at the 
White House after reeling off nearly 2 
miles in 80 minutes, Mr. Truman figured 


he had lost half a pound. Then he re- 
turned to his desk to clean up the last of 


the stack of 219 bills which Congress left 


him when it adjourned. 

But this half-pound wasn’t enough to 
suit Mr. Truman’s personal physician, 
Col. Wallace Graham. The doctor, though 
pleased that a rigid diet had cut his 
patient’s weight from 178 to 172 pounds 
in a few weeks, still preferred the 167 
pounds Mr. Truman weighed when he 
took office. The President at 62 was “feel- 


ing physically fit” Graham thought, but 
looked “a little tired.” 

An eighteen-day cruise in New Eng- 
land waters on the Presidential yacht 


Williamsburg was just what the doctor 
ordered. It would give Mr. Truman more 


privacy than any other type of vacation 
and would be his first extended rest since 
he entered the White House. But even 
so, the President would be pursued by the 


cares of office. Radiotelephone, teletype, 
and daily mail pouch via special plane 





,international 
. . . glances at a newsdealer’s pile ... 


0B 


. .. and next day boards his yacht ,,., 








Acme Photos 
.-.. for a vacation at sea with friends 
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would keep him in contact with Washing- 
ton. And the converted destroyer-escort 
Weiss would shadow him, with a comple- 
ment of 23 newsmen aboard. 

_ Pills for the Boot: Friday afternoon, 
in a gray drizzle, the President was piped 
on board the Williamsburg, which was 
graced with red gladioli on the fantail. 
Nine cronies joined him; Treasury Secre- 
tary John W. Snyder, RFC Director 
George E. Allen, secretaries Charles G. 
Ross and Matthew J. Connelly, aides 
Capt. James H. Foskett and Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, special counsel Clark 
Clifford, | ex-best man Ted Marks (now 
veterans employment director in Mis- 
souri), and Colonel Graham. The doctor, 
thoughtfully remembering that Mr. Tru- 
man was only a boot as a sailor compared 
with President Roosevelt, brought along 
some Army pills for seasickness. 

At 2:32, the Williamsburg shoved off 
from Washington Navy Yard. As she slid 
down the Potomac past Mount Vernon, 
the Navy paid its traditional tribute to 
George Washington. The ensigns were 
lowered, the bells tolled, the crews lined 
the rail, and all hands saluted. As for the 
President, he lost'no time in relaxing. Ad- 
mitting he felt “worn out,” he took a nap, 
then howled at Bob Hope in a motion 
picture, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” in the 
evening. ; 

Saturday moming,: the sun broke 
warmly through an early mist. The Presi- 
dent slept unusually late, till 7 a.m. 
During the forenoon run up the Chesa- 
peake, he dug into biographies of two 
other Democratic Presidents, Andrew 
Jackson and Grover Cleveland. Before 
lunch, he put on blue swimming trunks 
for an hour-and-a-half sunbath on _ the 


flying bridge, smiling and waving to folks 


on shore as the Williamsburg passed 


through the tortuous Chesapeake and 


Delaware Canal. After lunch came a 


90-minute nap and a stroll on deck in 
slacks, sport shirt, and salt-and-pepper 


cap. In the late afternoon, when the 
Williamsburg hove to in Delaware Bay, 
Mr, Truman changed to green trunks 


for a fifteen-minute swim, keeping his 
glasses on. As the Presidential yacht 
rounded Cape Henlopen that evening for 
the open-ocean haul toward New Eng- 
land, Mr. Truman was already feeling 


completely relaxed and chipper, 


CONCRESS: La Follette Nadir 


The American public scene without a 


La Follette would be like the Fourth of 


July without fireworks. For 46 years, a 
La Follette had served as Wisconsin’s 


governor or senator, or both. It was a 
record unique in American politics: 


@ Ficutinc Bos; Governor 1900-1906, 


senator 1906-1925; the fiery “Son of the 
Wild Jackass” who cut the ‘pattern for 


two generations of agrarian radicals from 


the Upper Mississippi Valley; frustrated 
Shakespearean actor whose isolationist 


filibustering in 1917 made him one of 


Woodrow Wilson’s “little group of willful 


men’; lifelong Republican until he bolted 
in 1924 and ran for President under the 
Progressive label, polling 5,000,000 votes. 


€ Younc Bos: Senator 1995-1946, who 
inherited his father’s seat at the minimum 
age of 30 (youngest since 1806), after 
serving as Fighting Bob’s secretary and 
as a Senate committee clerk; undramatic 
student of public affairs who won his 
enemies respect for his utter sincerity 


and intensive research; New Dealer be- 
fore the New Deal, who supported Presi- 


dent Roosevelt for his first three terms 
but as an isolationist refused to endorse 
his fourth; liberal Republican who bolted 
to win reelection as a Progressive in 1934 
and 1940; idealistic statesman who re- 
cently achieved the impossible by per- 
suading Congress to streamline its creaky 
machinery. 

@ Pr: Governor 1931-1933 and 1935- 
1939, Fighting Bob’s younger, more fiery, 
and more politically-minded son: co- 
founder with Young Bob of Wisconsin’s 
Progressive party in 1934; spellbinder 
and practical organizer whose attempt to 
launch a national Progressive party in 
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Wisconsin discards a La Follette . 











International 
e . - for an ex-Marine named McCarthy 


1938 fizzled and cost him reelection 


that year; a staff officer at General 
Douglas MacArthur’s Australian head- 


quarters who became a MacArthur. 


for-President drumbeater; now maintain- 
ing a politically tight lip and practicing 
law in Madison, Wis. 

Powerful though Wisconsin’s Progres- 
sive party grew in the mid-’8Qs, it was 
obviously a dead duck by 1944, when it 
polled only 6 per cent of the vote. Facing 
reelection this year, Young Bob, now 51, 
officially dissolved the party and an- 
nounced he would return to his original 
Republican affiliation (NEWswEEK, March 


25), though he added that he had “no 
illusions” about the COP “reactionaries.” 

The Marine Landed: But if La Fol- 
lette was willing to wear the Republican 
labe) again, the conservative state COP 
machine of Thomas E. Coleman, ap- 
propriately enough a machine-tool man- 
ufacturer, balked at the idea. Instead 
it backed a 86-year-old ex-Marine 
Captain, Joseph KR. McCarthy, in last 
week’s Republican primary. It was a 
shrewd choice. An indefatigable hand- 
shaker and letter writer, the black-haired, 
brown-eyed bachelor was a charming, 
confident German-Irishman powered by 
a driving ambition, 


McCarthy’s Horatio Alger story made 


him a natural vote getter. Born on a 
farm, he didn’t enter high school until 


he was 19, then completed all four years 
in one, and coached boxing and cooked 
in a restaurant to work his way through 


Marquette University Law School. He 
was elected circuit-court judge in 1939 
at the age of 29, youngest in Wisconsin 
history, but quit that $8,000-a-year job to 
enlist in the Marines as a private. He col- 
lected a wound and a flock of decorations 
as a dive bomber’s tail gunner in the 
Solomons, and amassed 80,000 votes for 


the Senatorial nomination in 1944 while 


running from 7,000 miles away. 
The crucial primary test came last 


week on Aug. 13, Young Bob stayed up 


until 1 a.m. Preliminary returns from 
rural areas gave him a lead of a few 


thousand votes. Up early the next morn. 


ing, he blinked his dark blue eyes, care- 
fully combed his sleek black hair, and 


took another look. His old stronghold in 


the Milwaukee-Racine-Kenosha industrial 


area, which he had carried by 55,000 
votes in 1940, this time gave an 11,000- 


vote edge to McCarthy; it was more than 
enough, The last of the La Follettes, the 
last of the Senate’s Sons of the Wild 
Jackass, had been defeated by 7,000 votes 


out of 450,000-ironically, one month 


after his father’s 1924 running mate, Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler, had been repudiated 


by Montana Democrats. 

With a one-word telegram—“Congratu- 
lations’—La Follette conceded his defeat 
to McCarthy, who was himself surprised 
at winning. McCarthy thus became the 
odds-on favorite to win November's elec- 
tion from the Democratic nominee, ex- 
Rep. Howard J. McMurray, political- 
science professor at the University of 
Wisconsin, outspoken New Dealer, and 
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world state advocate, who had run for 
the Senate in 1944 without success. 
Capping the failure of the old-time 


’ Progressives to capture the COP primary, 
' Ralph M. Immell, lifelong La_Follette 
supporter and ex-major general in the 
Army’s Service Forces in North Africa 
and Southern France, lost the guber- 
natorial primary by 20,000 votes. The 
winner was 88-year-old Gov. Walter S. 
Goodland, self-styled “tough old codger,” 
who in his only campaign speech ad- 
mitted: “It is a fact that 1 can't run 100 
yards in ten seconds. But I don’t make 
decisions with my feet.” His none-too- 


confident Democratic challenger in the 




















3 


'} November elections will be Daniel W. 
(4 Hoan, for 24 years Milwaukee’s Socialist 


\} mayor, whom Goodland had defeated 


}@ for governor in 1944. 
\ Significancee+e+ 
The defeat of such a widely respected 


\ legislator as Young Bob La Follette is 


proof of an old political adage: You can’t 
win without an organization. 


" Basically, it was the decline of the La 


 Follette personal political organization 
1a which defeated him. It had dwindled to 


nothing in the years when Phil, the fami- 


ly’s practical organizer, was in the Army 
and Young Bob was kept constantly in 





sions. When the senator tried to return to 
the Republican party, he found it domi- 
nated by the Coleman political machine. 


| Washington by round-the-calendar ses-. 


In making his crucial race in the GOP 


@ Primary, La Follette found the cards 
@ stacked against him. Some old-time La 
Follette supporters couldn’t or wouldn't 
Vote for him in a Republican primary, 
preferring to vote in the Democratic prim- 
ary. In fact, the Democratic organization 


outspokenly called for La Follette’s de- 
eat, in the hope that it would fall heir to 


his liberal backers and thus gain an out- 
side chance of beating McCarthy. The 


failure of the labor vote to enter the Re- 


publican primary largely accounted for 
the senator’s crucial loss of the Milwau- 
kee-Racine-Kenosha area. 

Those who interpret La Follette’s de- 
feat as primarily a repudiation of isola- 
tionism are stretching a point. In fact, 
McCarthy finessed the issue of interna- 
tional collaboration in his pre-primary 
campaign and significantly did not attack 
La Follette for his vote against the Brit- 
ish loan. 

In the final analysis, the loss that La 


Follette sustained was shared by the Sen- 


ate. Among his colleagues, he was rated 


at the top. He was a legislative craftsman 


in the British sense, molded by birth, 
breeding, and training to be a public 


servant, Few members of Congress, 


whether they agreed with him politically 
or not, failed to concede that La Follette 


possessed all the faculties necessary to 


make the parliamentary system work. 


Hot Hardware 


The pudgy, suntanned witness was Sar- 


castic and truculent. For four days last 
week Benjamin F. Fields, ex-convict who 


served seven years for mail fraud and 
Washington consultant for the fabulous 
Garsson munitions combine, gave the 
House committee investigating surplus- 
property disposal a lesson in the art of 
evading questions. To most of the com- 
mittee's questions he offered one of four 
stock replies: .__ Maybe,” “Perhaps,” “I 
don’t recall, or “I can’t remember, 


But what the self-styled “public-rela- 
tions counsel” could remember about the 


happenings in the air-conditioned office 
of Benjamin F. Fields & Associates on 
Connecticut Avenue in Washington sup- 


plied juicy tips on how to make good as 
a war-surplus operator, Boasting “h0 as- 
8 ‘ 

sociates’ and “no influence,” the porky, 
fancy-dressing Fields, testifying with his 
blond secretary at his side, nevertheless 
had been able to arrange the following 
pleasant relations with the War Assets 
Administration: 

@ He submitted bids to buy $1,000,000 


worth of surplus property for dummy 
firms, all having, according to Committee 


Chairman Roger C. Slaughter, “a lot of 


high-sounding titles but . . . the ‘same 
address.” 


( He offered the WAA $800 each for 181 
gasoline-driven refrigerators, but actually 


% 
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Fields (with secretary): Evasive, forgetful, sarcastic, he offers shocking testimony on the disposal of surplus war property 


paid only the WAA’s “fixed price” of $295 
) 
each. The government's loss: $91,000. 
@ He bid 15 cents a square foot for sur- 
plus wire screening, but purchased it for 
one-third of his bid. 
@ He unearthed “concertina wire” (barbed 
wired rolled concertina-wise) in a WAA 
inventory, though the WAA didn’t know 
it existed. The WAA had listed it under 
“musical instruments, 


@ He made a $4,442.80 profit on the re- 
sale of $8,000 worth of wire screening 


and gave a $1,480.93 commission to 
Glenn A. Dies, then his aide, and to one 
“John Doe.” A three-day lapse of mem- 
ory concerning Doe’s identity ended with 
an admission that it was John F. Brun- 
ner, another former aide who had served 
time in the District of Columbia reforma- 
tory for padding payrolls at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. But Brunner testified he had done 
nothing to deserve the commission. To 
four separate requests, Fields four times 
was unwilling or unable to produce any 
record of this whole deal other than a 
four- by six-inch slip of memo paper. 
‘Somehow . . .’ Other choice tidbits 
were supplied by these witnesses: 
@ Antuony J. FLoop, hardware sales ex- 
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Scarce lumber piled high at Lake Arrowhead, Calif., week-end resort project ... 


pert in Philadelphia: Fields’s orders for 
039 rolls of bronze wire screening “some- 
how” slipped through without the re- 
quired certification that the wire was go- 
ing to a bona fide wholesaler for veterans 
emergency housing. 

@ Lucian C. SNEED, WAA farm and 


poultry equipment employe in Philadel- 
phia, temporarily suspended: Fields was 
allocated hundreds of kegs of hard-to-get 
nails despite improper certification, The 


serious, bespectacled 30-year-old Sneed 
told naively how he let Dies, Fields’s aide, 


foot a $46.88 bill for a 36-drink eve- 


ning, complete with two strange girls, 
in a Hotel Shoreham room in Washing- 
ton, The witness testified also that, dur- 
ing their negotiations, Fields airily offered 
him a “big job.” Chairman Slaughter’s 
thumbnail on Sneed: “A clean-cut 
young man traveling in company way 
over his head.” 


@ Wiritum J. Grremw, WAA Philadel- 


phia sales manager, who charged he was 


ousted because of the political influence 


of Sen. Francis J. Myers, Pennsylvania 
Democrat: Fields’s bid for wire screening 


was processed after the deadline when 
Gilrein explained he had misplaced the 


application, He never paid much atten- 


tion to certifications anyway, he said, bé- 
cause he was “working under a hell of a 


lot of pressure” and so was everyone 


else. His office was visited twice a month 
by Fields’s aides, Dies and Brunner. 


C Stancey C. Sarna, president of In- 
dustry Tools, Inc., of Washington: Plan- 
ning to buy nails from Fields, he learned 


that the promoter “certainly had the run” 
of the Richmond Army Depot but had “so 


bad” a financial standing that a credit 


service would not repeat it in writing. 
Smith told how he bought cutting tools 


from the Army and sold them to the 


Navy at a 20 per cent profit. He also tes- 


tified that he bought surplus sixpenny 


nails from the WAA and sold them at a 10 


per cent profit to the ay: E. Larrabee 
Co. of Amsterdam, N. Y., which in turn 





sold them at an 18 per cent profit to Egoe 


Brothers of New York, What puzzled Rep. 
Ross Rizley of Oklahoma was: Why 
didn’t the WAA sell. directly to Egoe 
Brothers at a 28 per cent profit? 


‘Just Peanuts’: After listening to the’ 


preliminary testimony Representative 
Slaughter puffed reflectively on a long 
cigar and summed up: “This is just pea- 
nuts. You can imagine the tremendous 
profits being made when you consider 


that billions of dollars’ worth of goods 
are being disposed of. The pricing sys- 


tem of the WAA is cockeyed, In fact, 


they have no pricing system. Obvious- 
ly, the WAA ought to be getting for 


the government as much as the busi- 
ness will bear.” 

How much farther the committee in- 
tended to go remained to be seen, but at 


the week end it had Fields blustering. For 
failing to produce records of his wire- 


screen deal, the committee cited him for 
contempt. Possible punishment if con- 


victed; a year in jail and $1,000 fine. 


VETERANS: Haunted Houses 


At first the veterans were just confused. 
They had been promised homes, and 
there were no homes. But as weeks ran 
into months of living doubled up with 
in-laws, or huddled in miserable huts, 
basements, or trailers, bitterness welled 
up in an ugly black flood. 

Outside a Los Angeles veteran’s hous- 
ing office, a woman and two little girls 
slept in a dilapidated car. Inside, a gaunt 
young veteran, his suit rumpled and his 
eyes red-rimmed from lack of rest, blew 
up: “I’ve been ‘living like this with my 
wife and two kids for six months and 
I’ve damn well had enough of it. There 
are thousands of others like me, and if 
something doesn’t happen soon, what 
happened in Tennessee will be child’s 
play to what youl see here.” He was 
only one of an estimated 40,000 veterans 
with families in Los Angeles who needed 
a home, only one of several million in 


the nation in the same plight. Patience 
had long since proved expendable. 


Plenty for Dance Halls; What was 
wrong? Men who had seen Seabees and 
Army engineers turn a barren coral atoll 
Or a wet Kiska tundra into a small town 


in a matter of days could not be brushed 
aside with an offhand explanation of 


shortages in labor or materials, Nor would 


any glib reasoning convince them that 
they had to watch race tracks, office 


buildings, bars, and gas stations spring up 
while they, with their HH _ priorities, 
could not get their houses built. 

Last week in one square mile of Chi- 


cago, fourteen commercial buildings were 
under way. In Baltimore a $5,000,000 


project at the Marlboro Race Track was 
halted only after veterans objected. In 
Boston the American Legion protested 
the erection of an elaborate dance hall, 
“The Meadows,” near suburban Welles- 
ley, Los Angeles veterans were watching 
three million-dollar department stores rise 
in the suburbs, and a $400,000 resort 
project of the Los Angeles Turf Club at 
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Ewing Galloway 
“shack” type barracks at Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Lake Arrowhead take 800 workers from 
home building. 

What was wrong? Nothing much, in 
the view of National Housing Expediter 
Wilson W. Wyatt. Nonresidential build- 
ing now under way was either (1) started 
before the March 26 ban; (2) allowed 
by the Civilian Production Administration 
as “essential” or a case of “extreme hard- 
ship”; or (3) estimated to cost less than 
$15,000 and therefore exempt from per- 
mit control. Wyatt contended that his 
two-year program for 2,700,000 homes 
was progressing “satisfactorily and far 
better than anticipated.” He reported 
that 225,000 new units had been com- 
pleted from Jan. 1 to July 1. Of these 


153,000 were permanent houses and 
apartments, and 72,000 were temporary 


re-use housing, conversions, and trailers. 
In the same period, 496,000 units were 
started, including 331,000 permanent, 
101,000 temporary re-use units, 49,000 
conversions, and 15,000 trailers. All 
told, home building during the first 
six months of 1946 nearly reached the 
all-time peak of 1925. 

Nothing for Houses: Nevertheless, 
the National Association of Home 
Builders challenged this optimism. They 
quickly pointed out that 113,000 of the 
permanent houses Wyatt listed as com- 
pleted this year had been started last year, 
leaving a total of only 40,000 started and 
finished since Jan. 1, when Wyatt as- 
sumed his post. After a sample check of 
28 states, the association charged that 92 
per cent of houses started this year were 
at a standstill or seriously delayed by 
material shortages, 


What was wrong? In an effort to dis- 
cover some of the answers, beyond the 


obvious one that there simply are not 


enough materials to go around, News- 
WEEK last week surveyed on-the-spot 


builders over the nation. These facts 
emerged: : 
€ Builders of veterans’ housing must 


operate under a ceiling price fixed by the 
FHA. The ceiling is based on OPA prices 














At $8,500 these brick-veneer Long Island homes are comparative vet bargains . . . 


for materials. But all too often these 


scarce materials are simply not to be had 


at OPA prices. Instead, the materials 
have been flowing into the black market, 


where big contractors, working on cost- 


plus commercial jobs on which there is 


no ceiling, or builders of “damn-the- 
expense” homes, have been snapping 


them up at prices two to four times 
higher than OPA ceilings. 

@ With shortages existing in nearly all 
building materials, contractors find that 


the narrow profit margin allowed them 
by the government leaves them no leeway 


for meeting the cost of many delays re- 
sulting from the shortages. 

@ Because contractors working on veter- 
ans’ housing have not been able to pay 


overtime, labor has been flocking to com- 
mercial projects paying double time for 
extra work, 

@ Veterans’ priorities have proved all 
but useless, In many cases dealers have 


been selling their scarce items to their 


old customers at black-market prices, 





Associated. Press 


++ Dut cost doesn’t bother builders of race tracks like this at Monmouth, N. J. 


While one veteran watched a load of 
lumber leave the yard after being in- 


formed none was available, the dealer 


told him: “I figure I’m actually doing the 
veterans a favor by preventing them 


from getting stuck with worthless hom 


at exorbitant prices. It’s too bad that a 
lot of them are lacking shelter but, after 


all, we have to make a living too.” 


@ Too many priorities have been issued. 
One dealer said: “There are ten priorities 


for every bathtub made.” 


@ The Federal government itself has 


been competing for scarce materials 


needed in ‘permanent housing and put- 
ting it into “shacks” and Quonset huts. 


The great majority of houses are being 
built right up against the $10,000 ceiling, 
which is more than most veterans can 


ay. Such a house rents for at least 
80 a month. Veterans’ Administration 


figures show that three out of five vet- 


erans can pay no more than $40 a 
month for housing. 


Some quotations from builders: 
Dallas: E. P. LamBertH—The home 


builder is caught in the squeeze between 
the ceiling placed on his house and the 


competition for labor and scarce materials 


with commercial contractors on a cost. 


plus basis. Three-fourths of the home 
builders are either losing money or barely 


breaking even. 
Kansas City: Jonn V. WALKER Jr.— 
There are bottlenecks in everything. One 


week it ig inside doors, next week outside 
doors. One week it is soil pipe, next 
week electrical outlet boxes, or plumbing 

es, or oak flooring, or windows, or 
rock lathing, or nails, or just plain finished 


and unfinished lumber, Construction that 


used to take 90 days or less will run 
ten months or a year today, Veterans’ 


priorities? They are worth about as much 


as so many handbills. 


Seattle: F, R. McABEE—If the retailer 
has nothing on his shelves, priorities 


are worthless. There must be some leak- 
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Growth of a City: One hundred years ago last Tuesday, Aug. 13, Commodore 
Robert F. Stockton and Maj. John C. Fremont first raised the American flag over 
the sleepy Mexican Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina de los Angeles de Porcitin- 
cula. Even by 1853, when the first sketch was made, the town showed little change. 
But by 1885 the courthouse clock rose above modern-type business buildings. By 
1900 the city had begun to sprawl. Today Los Angeles, “The City of Destiny” and 
No. 2 war-production center, proudly rears its skyscrapers over MacArthur Park. 
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Congress’s year of work with a succinct 
“too much talkin’, not enough votin’.” 

On his return, the only room he could 
get was at the Harris Hotel, a hangout 
for railroad men. He began to feel poorly, 
and lost his appetite. His shirt collars 
hung loosely on his neck. He slept little. 
Often, after a night’s restless wandering, 
he watched the sun rise from a park 
bench. In the spring his wife went back 
to Minneapolis, where her daughter was 
about to have a baby. She didn’t return. 

Gallagher, a lonely man, had few 
friends to know of his illness. They say 
he knew he was dying, but he refused 
to go to a doctor, saying: “If I did, I 
wouldn't live two weeks.” Taking a street- 
car to work to save taxi fare, going out 
to dinner occasionally, walking the lonely 
streets at night, he stuck out the session. 
Last month when Congress adjourned, 
he went home, feeling he probably would 
never return. 

Last week, on Tuesday morning Aug. 
13, William J. Gallagher’s premonition 
proved correct. He died at 4:21 a.m. in 
a Rochester, Minn., hospital. 


ows 


RACIAL: Carolina Club 


A tricky scheme to ban Negroes from 
Democratic primaries in the South and 
thus to evade the Supreme Court’s 1944 
ruling got its first test last week in South 
Carolina. It worked. Unlike other South- 
ern states, which have permitted some 
Negroes to vote in Democratic primaries 
this year, South Carolina didn’t let its 
800,000 Negroes vote on Aug. 13.* 

The plan had been patiently devised 
by “white-supremacy” advocates in the 
party: ; 

First, the party organization converted 
itself into a club—“a private voluntary 
association of individuals, mutually ac- 





*One exception: 5 Seege slipped = and failed 
to purge nimeteen Negroes from its rolls, but the 
town’s Democratic chairman, J. W. Boyd, promised 
to “look into the matter,” 
























































America’s Friendliest Neighborhood Club... Admission 5¢ 


Not far from you right now is a 
neighborhood branch of America’s 
friendliest club—the soda fountain. 
There folks get to know each other 
better. There’s always something 
going on in the friendly exchange at 
the soda fountain Over an ice-cold 
Coca-Cola you'll hear ball games won 
>y proxy, elections fought in chummy 


booths. It’s the place where every- 











body can good-naturedly air their 
opinions, parade their pet peeves, and 
tell their favorite stories. Drop in 
and enjoy the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coke. A nickel will let you 


in on the proceedings. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


“‘Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are the 





registered trade-marks which distinguish the 


product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











“Tes al up to 
you, DON... 


Son: But you'd be glad if I stud- 
ted medicine, wouldn’t you? 

Dap; Naturally, Son. But it isn’t the 
easiest life, you know... 

Son: That’s not the point, Dad... 

Dap: ... seven years of college, and 
then you've only begun to 


study . 


Son: But you'd do it again, Dad! 


Dap;...and you won't make a lot 
of money... scarcely a living 


at first. 


Son: We've always had enough. 
And it’s not the money. 
Dav: What’s more, there’s little time 

for pleasure...not even enough 


for home life... 


Son: You and mother are the hap- 


piest people I know. 


Dap: ... because people don’t always 
get sick during office hours. 


Son: I’ve already decided, Dad. 
You forget my father hap- 


pens to be a doctor! 


According 


toa recent More Docn ORS SMOKE CAMELS 


Nationwide 


suv THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 





A 
ocrors in every field of medicine... grad- 
D uates of every great medical school in the 
United States... these were among the 113,597 
doctors recently surveyed by three leading in- 
dependent research organizations. 

One of the subjects in this nationwide survey 
Was personal cigarette preference. “What cig- 
arette do you yourself prefer to smoke, Doc- 
tor?” was the gist of the query. And the brand 
most named by doctors was Camel. 

[ry Camels yourself. Compare them for 
mildness ... for that full, nch flavor that keeps 
on tasting good from pack to pack. 


CAMELS cou se 
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ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 
ington Tides column normally appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 














ceptable to each other,” in which Negroes 
obviously would not be acceptable. 
Next, the state legislature whipped 
through 141 new laws, repealing all pri- 
mary statutes from the state’s books and 
making party business strictly a club 


affair—theoretically exempt from Federal 
laws and court rulings. 


Finally, the club decided that all mem- 
bers must be “able to read or write, and 
interpret the state constitution,” in order 
to make doubly sure to “keep out of our 
party at least 90 per cent of the people 
we don’t want.” 

Even if the Democratic party was a 
private club as claimed, its primary last 
week was still tantamount to election. 
The result: Gov. Ransome J. Williams, 
seeking renomination, ran a poor third 
in an eleven-man free-for-all. The two 
leading candidates, who faced a runoff 
Sept. 3, were J. Strom Thurmond, former 
lieutenant colonel and circuit court judge, 
and James A. McLeod, surgeon and po- 
litical novice who heads the State Medi- 
cal Association. The one candidate who 
favored letting Negroes into the party, 
A. L. Wood, polled only 2,500 of the 
250,000 votes cast, running a poor tenth. 

What could be done about the new 
vote dodge? Negro leaders and support- 
ers had only vague plans. Mostly they 
talked of court suits and appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court, but at the 
week end no suits had been filed. 


eon 


STRIKES: Penny Wise 


The strike by 170 members of the 
International Association of Machinists 


(independent) against the Granite City 
Steel Co., biggest industry in Granite 
City, Ill. (population, 25,130), began 
last March 16, when the company’s offer 
of a 20-cent-an-hour wage increase was 
rejected by the union. IAM leaders were 
demanding 26 cents. Sympathetically, 
1,600 CIO steelworkers refused to cross 
the picket line. The plant shut down. 

By last week, the strike had become 
the longest in the entire steel industry’s 
history. As the dispute entered its 22nd 
week, the 1,600 CIO workers alone had 
suffered an average pay loss of $1,075 
each, although they stood to gain noth- 
ing; the shutdown had cost the com- 
pany 150,000 tons of flat rolled steel 
production; and the 170 IAM members 
Were out more than $1,160 each in lost 
pay. Last Monday, Aug. 12, the strike 
was settled—on its 150th day. Won by 
IAM: 1 cent more per hour than offered 
by the company in March, or a 21-cent 
increase. Price of the “victory”: If IAM’s 
members stayed on the job for the next 
99 years the l-cent increase they had 
gained would completely reimburse 


them for the pay lost during the strike. 





Acme 
Tokyo Bound: A year after Japan’s crushing defeat, the Army still has such a 
big job on its hands there that it decided to hire 300 girls for secretarial and clerical 
duties. The girls shown above with luggage helped make up the contingent which 
sailed from New York last week. Awaiting transportation to their ship, they gathered 
outside a Park Avenue armory. Several of the girls were of Japanese ancestry. 





MEN: End to Baldness? 


As Slav J. Youcheff tells the story, in 
the. course of his work as an inventors’ 
agent several years ago, he called on an 
80-year-old chemist friend in New York 
and was stopped cold by something little 
short of a miracle. The octogenarian, 
bald for years, was sprouting hair as 
casually as the broad bosom of Kansas 
sprouts spring wheat. 

“How come?” demanded Youcheff, 
adding quickly, “at your age?” The chem- 
ist grunted: “At my age? At any agel” 
It was really very simple, he said. He 
had perfected a formula for a hair re- 
storative. Youcheff pounced on it. Would 
his friend go into business? The chemist 
shook his head; he was too old. But he 
liked Youcheff and he would sell him 
the formula. “I really stole it,” Youcheff 
says now. . 

The Wonderful Goo: The product 
which Youcheff picked up from his 
chemist friend was dark brown, slightly 
gritty, and faintly scented with cam- 
phorated oil. Youcheff sniffed and guinea- 
pigged a few friends. Three out of five 


reported definite results. He gave it a 
name, “3 out of 5,” and mentioned it in 


his publication, The American Patents 
Service Bulletin. 

The first published criticism came 
from the monthly Notes and Comments 
of the New York Stock Exchange house 


of Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. The firm 
was skeptical. Youcheff asked for better 
treatment and had Wiesenberger experi- 
ment with a few baldish friends. In July 
1945, Notes and Comments went over- 
board: “. . . We must report it straight 


that there actually is a product that re- 


stores hair. It is simple to use (just rub 
it into the scalp for a few minutes every 
day); it is cheap, ($2.50 for a six 
weeks’ supply) . . .” 

Meanwhile, Youcheff’s guinea-pigging 
went on. Samples were sent out. In- 
quiries began arriving in New York from 
places as remote as Africa and Australia. 
Radio comedian Edgar Bergen wrote: 
“There was an improvement in the fringe 
on top.” 


Turning from New York, where he 
had organized a company to produce his 


restorative, Youcheff went to Los An- 
geles to set up a manufacturing plant. 
Through friends he distributed trial jars 
to several baldish Californians. Once 
more testimonials poured in. Men whose 
foreheads reached from their eyebrows 
to the back of their heads grew ecstatic 
after three months; their bald spots, they 
reported, began vanishing. A radio actor 
said he could soon discard his toupee. 

Youcheff continued to be conservative. 
He made no claims that his stuff would 
grow hair. It was simply a “scalp condi- 
tioner.” But the chorus of praise from 
owners of hairless noggins mounted in 
volume, and Youcheff finally was con- 
vinced he had the secret. 

In Los Angeles last week he was 
elated. From all sides testimonials still 
were pouring in. NEwswEEk’s Los An- 
geles correspondent interviewed ten 
users; all claimed definite growth of hair. 
Among them: an accountant, an actor, 
an ad man, a publisher, and a well- 
known credit manager. If the evidence 
could be believed, if Youcheff’s optimism 
was justified, then the gags about the 
bald-headed row would shortly vanish in 


a new hirsute age. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Congress Relieves 


One-fourth of the bills passed by Con- 
gress at its last session were for the relief 


of citizens who had some claim against 
the government. Reasons for distress 


ranged the spectrum from flood disaster 
to bigamy. Special claims cost the tax- 
payers about $1,000,000 plus the time 
spent by $12,500-a-year legislators ex- 
amining the claims of citizens against 
their government. Harassed congressmen 
and senators passed some of the bills, as 


they always do, without knowing very 
much about them except that they would 
help some deserving col- 


league brush an itchy constit- 


uent out of his hair. 
Under the La_ Follette- 


Monroney Dill, reluctantly 


passed by Congress in the 
heat of its closing days, this 


haphazard system of dispens- 


ing relief is marked for dis- 
ecard. The Congressional 


Claims Committees, which 


now undertake to screen all 
private relief bills, are to be 


abolished. Executive depart- 
ments are to be authorized to 
consider and pay claims for 
less than $1,000. Larger ones 
are to be passed upon by 
the Court of Claims. Mean- 
while the House and Senate 
Judiciary Committees are to 


clean up the’ unfinished 
claims business now before 
Congress. 


However, Congress may re- 
fuse to implement the so- 
called Congressional stream- 
lining act by amending. its 
own rules to conform with 
the new law. In this case, the 
Claims Committees will per- 
sist and with them the system, 
or lack of system, under 
which congressmen have 
been making friends of ag- 


business has always been regarded as 
comparatively trivial, even when the 
trivia added up to $2,800,000, as it did 


at one session. 


Statesmen have become so accustomed 
to listening abstractedly to claims bills 


that one item for $5,353,000, sandwiched 


in a list through which the reading clerk 
droned, was passed by the House in July 


without a murmur of discussion. By the 


grace of a crowded calendar the item— 
an explosive echo of the oil scandals of 


the Harding Administration—didn't come 


up in the Senate. 
Courts had held that the Pan American 
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Harris & Ewing 


House Cleaning: With Congress in recess, the 
House of Representatives last week was getting its 
yearly refurbishing with paint, polish, and soap. 
Here workers are washing down the rostrum from 
which the speaker wields his all-powerful gavel. 





grieved citizens at the expense 
of the Treasury ever since the 1790s 
Since the government can’t be sued ex- 
cept with its own consent and a citizen 
can’t get a claim through the courts even 
with consent unless he has a good legal 
case, Congress has always taken the 
benign view that it should itself authorize 
payment of claims resting upon moral or 
equitable considerations. 

The $5,353,000 Oversight: Some 
3,000 private bills were introduced at the 
last session. House and Senate Claims 
Committees, although handicapped by 
lack of expert staffs and adequate quar- 
ters, passed on 1,300 of them. Often their 
deliberations were cursory. Infrequent 
disagreements between Senate and House 
were resolved in “conferences” limited to 
telephone conversations between com- 
mittee clerks. At the Capitol, the claims 


Petroleum & Transport Co. had “neither 
a legal nor an equitable claim” to $9,337,- 
000 for Harding-era installation of naval 
oil tanks at Pearl Harbor. No opposition 
witnesses appeared at a one-day hearing 
conducted by three of 21 House Claims 
Committee members in March, though 
the Justice and Navy Departments ob- 
jected by letter. The Claims Committee 
nevertheless approved a bill to give Pan 
American $5,353,000, reducing the origi- 
nal amount because the late Edward L. 
Doheny, former Pan American president, 
had personally restored some of the 
company’s loss. 

Not all claims measures meet with so 
little resistance. There was the man in 
Alabama who wanted $15 for a lost check 
for Federal court witness fees. He got no 
satisfaction. Heirs of Charles J. King, 


USO entertainer who died in London of 


pneumonia, asked for compensation but 
didn’t get it. 
On the other hand, Conductor E, C, 


Fudge of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 


collected $1,000.05 for medical expenses 
after Negro soldiers beat him up. Lester P, 


Barlow, aerial bomb inventor in the first 
world war, picked up $600,000 in dam- 
age claims. A Navy crane operated b 


George Washington Green toppled, kill. 


ing him. His presumed widow was cut off 
from United States compensation after re- 


ceiving two $61.25 checks, It seemed | 


Green hadn’t divorced his first wife. Last 
month Congress designated the second 


Mrs. Green as his widow for compensa- 
tion purposes. 
Then there was the Missouri River, 


which broke through dikes and damaged 
99 Missouri farms back in 1934. Missouri 


Sen. Harry S. Truman successfully cleared 
a bill to take care of the farmers, but 


President Roosevelt vetoed it. In the 
79th Congress, Rep. William C. Cole of 
Missouri tried again, for $44,857.71, and 


the bill got through again. This time it 
was signed by President Harry S. Truman. 


ows 


Court Printer 


The United States Supreme Court may 
have to go into the printing business 
when it reconvenes because Clarence E. 
Bright, court printer for more than 55 
years, has decided to retire. He has gone 
fishing in New Hampshire and the old- 


fashioned shop of Pearson’s Printing Of- +} 


fice is being dismantled. Bright thinks he 
is too old for the responsibility of guard- 
ing the secrets of the Supreme Court 
while its opinions are in process of print- 
ing. Just how old that is he won't say, 
and his friends don’t know. 

The Pearson company has been print- 
ing Supreme Court decisions for about 75 
years. Bright was the original Pearson’s 
devil when the printer died and, though 
still in his teens, was entrusted with the 
Court’s work. Since taking over he has de- 
ciphered and set up the opinions of Chief 
Justices Fuller, White, Taft, Hughes, and 
Stone. But Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
great dissenter, wrote a worse hand than 
any of the Chiefs. - 

Neither Bright nor Pearson ever’ had a 
formal contract with the Court. What 
they asked the Court paid. The work was 
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Sr orm tery 








so exacting and the danger of leaks so 
great that nobody else ever wanted it." 
The probability is that no other Washing- 
ton printer will take it now. If so, the | 
Court will have to set up an incongruous 
typesetting machine somewhere in its 
classic marble palace. 


Saal 


Welcome Friend 


Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, who 
does most of President Truman’s buffer- 
ing, said of a recent well-intentioned but 
bothersome White House visitor: “That 
guy’s always welcome-—like a collie pup 
with muddy paws when you're wearing 4 
Palm Beach suit.” 
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27 bright spots for our 20th birthday 


“Koei years of pioneering have brought striking 
changes along Northwest Passage. 


Now 27 of the nation’s top cities are brought 
close together by swift air transportation. Giant 
4-engine, 44-passenger Northwest Airliners span 
the continent in 12% hours. And fares are less 
than half the rates of twenty years ago! 


Today, more than ever, it pays to make reserva- 
tions early...and go Northwest! 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
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Sir in it—and in an instant, the whole world’s 
brighter. 


Step on the treadle—and life starts all over again 
with the first quick leap-to-action of this velvety 
Fireball power plant. 


Roll down the street — and the spirit of youth 
blossoms in your soul, blue skies shine through 
the rain, and happy songs well up inside you. 





Right in line fora 


How come—just because this tidy two-tonner 


is the smartest thing on wheels? 


No, it’s because this is a Buick — and that says 
volumes. 


It says good looks fresh and gay as a bed of blos- 
soms— with good, solid, durable merit backing 
up every part and detail. 


It says the /ift of fresh and eager power that’s 
ready for a frolic or a long day’s pull as your 
whim determines. (It’s power you know, from a 
valve-in-head engine that’s made, in vital dimen- 
sions, to closer tolerances than aircraft engines!) 
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Pile it up! This roomy luggage compartment holk 
plenty, packs like a suitcase instead of a shelf, 





























" Ic says travel, smooth and easy and level as a bird What other car 
homing to its nest, and it says a tireless quality, has so much that clicks 
ed deep in Buick’s very metals, that keeps thi cipher 
forg eep — een > Ve pies ” Pps Ss SMARTNESS — that’s destined to set t 
yS honey young in Spirit for years and yeats. style pattern for years to come wif 
Airfoil fenders, Body by Fisher an’ 
It says the things that make an automobile worth 3-person seats. | 
s : POWER — from a Buick Fireball valve-i/ 
1S- having—not just nuts and bolts and gadgets and nil: eeataiaaanilin: aaiaitn ane 
1g such, but life — action — thrills — and that inde- peak jatety teem qeeeetieap at tel 
scribable satisfaction born of owning something OIL SAVINGS—from non-scuffing Accuri 
coal ood cylinder bores. 

, i FLASHING ACTION — of light, livel 
US ‘ Fliteweight pistons. 
ur Sounds like a lot to expect from a car? STEADINESS — from full-length torqu! 
” tube drive in a sealed chassis. 

;' Go look at Buick—the best Buick yet—and see ee eee eee 

n- “f : Id half of it! springing with only a comfort job to d 

3!) if weve to you even hair of It. COMFORT — of soft Foamtex cushion 
with luxury-type springs. 

SURE FOOTING — of Broadrim wh-ell 





maximum tire mileage, no heel-over 
curves, and better car control. 
CONTROL — through Perm) 

firm steering which elim 







nates need for frequer 
adjustments. 
CONVENIENCE — of hig} 
J a leverage StepOn_parkin| 
ry | tr oy ' \\ , iZ , brake that sets with a toe 


touch and holds fast. : 
PROTECTION — of fendei 



















shielding front and reo 








bumpers, originated b 
Buick. Built for new bumpe 
jack. 


BUICK oivision oF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


White sidewall tires, as illustrated, will 6 
eupplied at extra cost as soon as avai ably 
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¢ UNITED NATIONS °* 





UNRRA: How to Go Out of Business 


Scheduled to expire for lack of funds 
soon after the end of this year, UNRRA 
at its council meeting in Geneva last 
week tried to unload its various functions 
on UN organizations. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization has proposed 
an international board to stabilize food 
prices in world markets and administer an 
emergency food resérve for famine times. 
The International Refugee Organization, 
with a draft constitution and $260,000.- 
000 budget pending UN General Assem- 
bly approval, would next year care for 
more than 830,000 displaced persons in 
European UNRRA camps. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction would 
finance loans for farm and plant equip- 
ment in devastated countries. 

But none of these organizations was 
prepared to take over UNRRA’s work im- 
mediately. To meet the especially critical 
problem of interim care for DP’s, the 
U. S. delegation recommended _ that 
UNRRA’s DP operations continue until 
the IRO could function, but not later than 
June 30, 1947. Rejecting possible Army 


control of the DP camps, Director Gen- 
eral Fiorello H. La Guardia complained 
that the military discouraged repatriation 
of DP’s to Russian-oriented Poland and 
Yugoslavia by allowing anti-Communist 
propaganda to circulate. An anonymous 
“high Allied military official” in turn de- 
scribed UNRRA as “an umbrella covering 
Russian secret agents and criminal ele- 
ments engaged in wholesale dope-ped- 
dling and smuggling.” At this, La Guardia 
threatened to expose the official, identi- 
fied by Reuters, the British press agency, 
as Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan, the 
British chief of DP camps in Germany. 

To settle another piece of unfinished 
business, La Guardia intends to get a top- 
level decision on Russian expropriation 
of Austrian farm land and oil. In a run- 
ning battle during the twelve-day council 
meeting with the chief Russian delegate, 
Nicolai Feonoff, the Director General 
held that Russia violated an UNRRA rul- 
ing that the needs of occupied countries 
be met with native products insofar as 
possible, before occupying armies expro- 
priated anything. 





Feonoff refused to 








They Also Serve: Last week Trygve Lie, Norwegian 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, returned from a 38- 
day trip in Europe to tennis at Forest Hills, and to the 
possibility that the Sept. 23 UN sessions will have to be 
postponed because the Paris conference will not end in time. 


participate in discus- 
sions on the subject, 
contending that they 
involved UNRRA in 
politics. When La 
Guardia left the 


League Valace ater 


a particularly heated 
debate, he saw Feo- 
noff walking and 
asked him if he had 
an automobile. “Yes,” 
the Russian retorted, 


“and it didn’t come 
from Austria.” 


Vienna Walk: 
In Vienna, however, 
Austrians walked. 
The Russians, who 
claimed the rich 
Zistersdorf oil fields 
as a German asset 
under the Potsdam 
agreement, delivered 
only 6,800 tons of 
gasoline out of 
12,000 promised for 
Austrian consump- 
tion in the past four 
months. And 90 per 
cent of that amount 
went to the Soviet- 
occupied zone. 

The American 
Army had to lend 
Vienna 270 tons of 
gasoline in June and 
July to keep vital 
city transportation 
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operating. Of 230 American Army ve- 
hicles loaned the Viennese government 
during the crisis, only 22 trucks and 5 
ambulances still have enough gas to run. 
The Austrians* say that the Russians 
stopped sending gasoline entirely on 
Aug. 9, after the government cut the 
gasoline tax. The Russians have not paid 
the Austrian government $450,000 al- 
ready collected in taxes by the Soviet- 
controlled distributing company which 
sells all of the Zistersdorf output. 


ows 


APPLICATIONS: Closed Door 

Afghanistan—remote, backward, harm- 
less—last week received definite assurance 
that its application for UN membership 
would be approved. But eight other na- 
tions—Sweden, Albania, Portugal, Eire, 
the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Trans- 
Jordan, Iceland, and Siam-—still found 
UN’s door closed to them this week. The 
membership committee simply turned 
over the applications to the Security 
Council for further action. 

Albania, Siam, and Trans-Jordan were 
balked in the committee by one or more 
of the Big Five. Six nations, including 
the United States, Britain, and Greece, 
indicated their dissatisfaction over the 
Russian-sponsored Albanian dictatorship’s 
answers to seven questions asked of it 
two weeks ago (NEwswEEK, Aug. 19). 
Poland, supported by Russia, said Trans- 
Jordan was merely a British satellite. 
China previously had implied that Mon- 








golia was a Soviet satellite. France de- * 


clared itself as still in a de facto state of 
war with Siam because of “aggression” 


against French Indo-China, Approval of 


Portuga) and Eire was widnhe)d by 
Poland and Russia. All membership en- 


Yhusiastica)y welcomed Iceland and 
Sweden except Poland, which delayed 
decision, and the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sian delegate said he would prefer to 
consider their applications at a later date 
—possibly in order to give Moscow a trad- 
ing point in any future bargaining. 


o~ 


SITE: Pillar to Post 


“I don’t want to go where I'm not 
wanted. It’s like a quarrel with a woman. 
The best thing to do is run away.” That 
was the philosophic reaction of Pedro 
Lopez, Philippine United Nations dele- « 
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gate, last February after Connecticut [ 
residents loudly opposed placing perma- | 


nent UN headquarters in their state. 
Last week the UN Headquarters Com- 

mission eliminated the Nutmeg State and 

named instead five possible sites in West- | 


chester County, N.Y.—all within 30 ) 
miles of Manhattan. These ranged in size 


from a 2-square-mile area near Harrison | 
to a 40-square-mile area including the | 
towns of Somers and Yorktown. The | 
General Assembly will consider the pro- | 
posed sites at its scheduled meeting 
Sept. 23 and may then decide to tum 
them all down. 
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New vehicles to meet new needs — this 
guide-star of Willys-Overland engineer- 
ing brings to business, large and small, 
a long-needed dual-purpose vehicle—the 
“Jeep” Station Wagon. 

In its roomy body are full-size 
seats for seven adults, with plenty of 
head, leg and shoulder space. All seats 
except the driver’s are removable, pro- 
viding 56 usable cubic feet of load space, 
easily accessible through the rear doors. 
























































Willys-Qverland Presents 
THE Jeep STATION WAGON 


Body and top are all-steel, which 
means less weight, more safety and a 
lasting finish—no wood-body squeaks 
and peeling. 

It is powered by the Willys-Overland 
“Jeep” Engine, world-famous for perfor- 
mance, long mileage and low upkeep. 
The “Jeep” Station Wagon is quality- 
built for years of efficient service. 

There’s a place in your business for 


this newest “Jeep.” See it now. 




















The “Jeep” Station Wagon 





- as = 


is quickly adaptable to chang- 

7 6 ’ ing needs — seats for 7 adults, 
5 2 as shown in diagram at left, or 

‘ 7 load space of large capacity. 














Willys - Overland Motors / 2 ©. orev 1, OM0 
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RUSSIA: A Warning in the Rocket’s Glare 


This was the Russian reply to Bikini. 
Such was the conclusion drawn by many 
from the continued flight of self-propelled 
missiles over Sweden, apparently after 
having been launched in the Russian 
zone of Germany. In any case, it fitted 
as neatly as an atom bomb in the bay of 
a B-29 into the modern diplomacy of 
negotiating for peace and simultaneously 
preparing for war, The rockets that 
gleamed in the night over Sweden also 
hung over the Paris peace conference; 
for they underlined the race under way 
in the world’s laboratories to develop 
bigger and better engines of war. 

Phantom Bombs: The present 


shower of projectiles began last May. 
They came from the south, nearly always 
at night, and week by week their numbers 
seemed to increase, A few crashed in 
Sweden, and on Aug. 12 one collided 
with a Swedish plane over Vaggeryd. But 
they were all apparently equipped with 
an explosive charge sufficient to blow 
them up with a dazzling glare, showering 
the earth below with charred particles. 
\\ was not until Aug. 14 that the Swedish 
Army investigators announced they had 


found a piece of metal with lettering 
on it. 


The reports of Swedes who claimed to 
have seen the missiles backtrack, loop, 
barrel-roll, dive, and climb indicated 
that they were radio-controlled, The 
Swedes called them “Phantom Bombs,” 
or Russian V-4s. The Swedish General 
Staff proclaimed the mysterious aerial 
invasion “extremely serious” and re- 
portedly sent to Britain for the special 
radar equipment that helped the British 
cambat the 1944 V-1 barrage. 

At the same time, Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle is expected to turn up in Stock- 
holm ostensibly on a business trip for 
his employer, the Shell Union Oil Corp. 
Actually, the Swedes implied that Doo- 
little would come to study the rockets’ 
flight characteristics and find out whether* 
the fragments could be reproduced. They 
also hinted that means might be found 
of neutralizing the explosive while the 
rocket was in flight, so that intact speci- 
mens could be secured. 

That was as far as the news reports 
went. However, hitherto unpublished 
details supplied by scientists and military 
men fill out the story. For example, in 
addition to Peenemiinde, site of the ex- 
perimental German base where the V-1 
was developed, the phantom bombs were 
probably also launched from a nearby 
island called Greifswalder Oie. This spot 
—about the size of Helgoland—was used 
by the Nazis for V-2 experimental work. 
It is now forbidden territory to Germans. 
Technicians and workers are either Red 
Army men or Russian civilians. 


Most experts believe that the missiles 
seen over Sweden are a development of 
the V-l—which is not a true rocket but 
a bomb propelled by a simple impulse 
engine. At the end of the war, the Ger- 
mans were working on such a_ buzz 
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bomb with a radius of about 600 miles; 
the present missiles have been sighted 
about 900 miles from their apparent 
launching points. The Germans also did 
more experimenting with the V-1 than 
with the V-2 and probably expected to 
get farther with it in the long run as their 
developments bore fruit. 

The Soviet Challenge: American 
Thissile men candidly admit that Germany 
was not merely ahead of the rest of the 
world in developing this kind of weapon, 
but that it was the only nation that had 


done anything effective with it. Even 
today, all research and development of 
guided missiles (and they are going on 


in the United States, Russia, Britain, 
France, and to a smal] extent in Spain) 
are based on German-born ideas. The 
scientists who speak respectfully of the 
Germans’ “astounding” progress with 
guided missiles say solemnly that if the 
end of the war had been delayed, the 
Nazis might have won with their guided 
missiles. 

Both the Western Powers and the Rus- 


sians captured many top German scien 
tists, although the Americans believe that 
they caught the best ones. The men taken 
by the United States Army were more 


concerned with V-9 development than 
with V-1. Today, the Russians are manu- 
facturing the V-I in quantity. 


However, American experts think the 
Russians are still considerably behind in 
this type of work because of the indispu- 
table industrial, scientific, and general 


brainpower superiority of the United 
States. What worries American scientific 
men is the knowledge that this situation 
is not static, that the helter-skelter draft 
policies of the second world war—and 
the channeling of research men to de- 
velopment and production work—brought 


basic research and the development of 
research scientists to an almost dead halt, 
and, finally, that public sympathy and 
public funds must be poured into vhis 
work in an unending stream to meet 
Russia’s challenge. 
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CONFERENCE: Quack, Quack 


If it was me, I'd just tell them all to 
go to hell.—A GI visiting the Paris peace 
conference. 

The work is so tedious, irksome, and an- 
noying. You sit there all day going yah, yah, 
yah.—Sen. Tom Connally, en route to Paris 


in response to Secretary of State Byrnes’s 
summons. 


What is all this coming to? . . . If there’s 
going to be the same blasted old arguments 
about such silly tinpot things, nothing is ever 
going to be accomplished . . . We are sick of 
listening to this quack, quack, quack, quack 
hour after hour.—William J. Jordan, delegate 
from New Zealand and once president of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


Thus the Paris conference ground 
through its third week as both the com- 
plaints and the frustration increased 
apace. The incident that produced Jor- 
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Yank Thunderbolts: Crack Troopers of New Army Constabulary . . . 


The United States has a new and 
unique army in Germany—the Constab- 
ulary. It is unique because at a time 
when the regular forces are still recov- 
ering from the blows which redeploy- 
ment dealt to their discipline and 
morale, the Constabulary has redeemed 
the reputation of the American soldier. 
James P. O'Donnell, chief of Nrws- 
wEEK’s Berlin bureau, sends the follow- 
ing report on how the Constabulary has 
done this. 


The word constabulary came from an 
earlier and highly successful occupation 
—the United States Army’s Philippine 
Constabulary. The idea originated in 
the harassed minds of the War Depart- 
ment and the G-3 Section at Frankfurt 
last fall, when the Army proper was 
coming apart at the seams. The need 
was obvious—to create an_ efficient, 
highly disciplined occupation force with 
a minimum number of men. And the 
announced mission of this police forma- 
tion was to bring “mobility, vigilance, 
and justice” to the American zone in 
Germany. 

Thus emerged what today is the 
cadre and backbone of a new American 
army in Occupied Europe. The GI has 
become a trooper, nattily decked out in 
blue and gold striped helmetliner, Sam 
Browne belt, golden neckerchief made 
from parachute silk, and paratrooper 
boots. He is armed with either a Colt 
automatic, a carbine or a tommy gun. 
On his shoulder he sports the flashy Con- 
stabulary shoulder patch—a blue “C” 
on a golden yellow background with 
superimposed red thunderbolt. The 
blue, gold, and red are the traditional 
colors of the three basic arms—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. And the thunder- 
bolt is a reminder that once the United 
States Army had armored divisions in 
Europe. 

The troopers are mounted on motor- 
cycles and in jeeps, armored scout cars, 
half-tracks, light tanks, and sometimes 
in L-5 cab-type planes. The commander, 


Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon, has the 
prize mount of all—G6ring’s streamlined 
train, in which he puffs around the 
zone on constant inspection tours. 
Prestige Builders: The reason for 
this new formation goes back to last 
December, when brawling, cat-calling 
GI’s marched on Lt. Gen. Joseph Mc- 
Narney’s headquarters in Frankfurt. 
This “we wanna go home” movement 
approached mutiny and was most cer- 
tainly misconduct in the face of the 
enemy. In May 1945 the United States 


had one of the greatest fighting forces 
in Europe. By December all it had was 
a rabble. 

The Constabulary’s first mission was 
not so much to police the cowed and 
quiescent Germans, nor even the more 
restive and recalcitrant DP’s. It was to 
take the cut-up GI in hand until such 
time as redeployment was finished, and 
in so doing restore American Army 
prestige. 

The Constabulary did not become 
fully operational until July 1. But it had 














U. S. Army Signal Corps 
A trooper in the distinctive helmet and uniform of a new American force 








dan’s tirade was typical of the irritating 
delays and the parliamentary hairsplit- 
ting that held up even the first step to- 
ward concrete treaty making—the organi- 
zation of the commissions whose job it 
will be to dissect and revise the drafts 
concocted by the Big Four. 

Ever since the conference opened, 
large staffs of technical experts of all na- 
tions, their briefcases stuffed with maps 
and documents, had waited restlessly to 
cite chapter and verse on the controver- 
sial, military, and economic terms of the 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Finland. Finally on Aug. 16 
they were to get their chance. Eight of 
the territorial and economic commissions 


scheduled meetings to elect officers and 
begin work. 

But the experts were never even able 
to unzip their briefcases. The very -first 
meeting bogged down behind a Soviet 
maneuver designed to restrict the treaty 
writing to the smallest possible number of 
powers. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky objected to 
giving France a vote in the commission on 
Rumania because France never declared 
war on that Axis satellite. 

This was only one of the almost ex- 
traneous issues that arose to slow the 
work of the conference. The Russians 
insisted on the right of Albania to be 
heard on the Italian draft treaty and the 
Western Powers brought in Mexico, Cuba, 


Austria, and Egypt. Herbert V. Evatt of 
Australia came up with a proposal for a 
Court of Human Rights that was certain 
to be fought bitterly by the Soviets. De- 
spite these present and future causes for 
more wordy disagreements, none of the 
Big Four showed any signs of being worn 
down physically, and all agreed that the 


conference must go on. 


Soviet Sounding Board 


At the end of the third week of the 
Paris conference the weather turned cold 
and gloomy. In drafty hotel bedrooms 
delegates miserably rubbed their hands 
and reflected on a week devoted largely 
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. . « Rebuild Respect for Uncle Sam in American Zone of Reich 


its inception one cold January day when 
General Harmon roared back into the 
ETO after a short home leave, was told 
to form and command the Constabulary, 
and took over the Sixth Corps Head- 
quarters and moved it to Bamberg in 
Upper Franconia—one of Germany's 
few large, all-but-undamaged_ towns. 
Harmon was one of this war’s great 
fighting generals (former commander 
of the First and Second Armored Di- 
visions, and the XXII Corps), who led 
his tankers from the Kasserine Pass to 
the Elbe River. But his new assignment 
was perhaps his toughest job. The Table 
of Organization called for 1,940 officers 
and 31,000 men, composing three 
brigades with three regiments each, 
three squadrons to each regiment, six 
troops in every squadron. The brigades 
were well spaced across the zone—in 
Biebrich near Mainz, and in Stuttgart 
and Munich. The phenomenon of re- 
deployment had called for the creation 
of a streamlined Constabulary, but rede- 
ployment had an erosive effect on its 
own product. 

Prestige General: Nevertheless, on 
July 1 the Constabulary squadrons 
moved silently and with dispatch up to 
the more than 1,600 miles of zonal 
frontiers, particularly to the Griine 
Grenze, the “green border” separating 
the American zone from the Russian 
zone and Bohemia. Here and along all 
main highways the Constabulary set up 
roadblocks and checkpoints. 

In the interior of the zone its two 
major tasks were policing the large 
tubbly cities which are breeding 
grounds for German criminals, and the 
restive DP camps scattered throughout 
the countryside. 

Now, after nearly two months of op- 
eration duties, the Constabulary looks 
surprisingly good. An army formation 
is never better than its commanding of- 
ficer, and just as there was a little bit of 
Patton in every Third Army soldier, so 
is there a touch of Harmon in the troop- 
ers. Harmon, like Ethan Allen one of 
the most untypical of Vermonters, is a 
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Harmon of the Constabulary 


fighting general in the best “Hell on 
Wheels” tradition. He is a mustached 
and more jovial Patton. Patton was 
shrill. Harmon roars like a bull. To the 
charge that he is making the Constabu- 
lary a glorified cavalry, Harmon growls 
goodnaturedly: “And what in hell’s the 
matter with the cavalry?” 

Like Patton, Harmon has a thunder- 
ous command of all the blunt words 
from the Anglo-Saxon base of the lan- 
guage, and uses them when the occasion 
warrants. Like Patton he has color and 
showmanship, just the proper touch of 
fustian and bombasts. When his stream- 
lined train roars into Munich, he is met 
by an honor guard standing at rigid at- 
tention. The cavalcade speeds across the 
city with wailing sirens and along roped- 
off thoroughfares. Behind snappy troop- 
er cordons crowd the Miincheners, who 
refer to this performance as “The Sec- 
ond Coming.” Nothing irreligious—just 
that Patton was once here. 

At home, Harmon’s emphasis on 
sharp saluting, iron discipline, and cor- 
rect wearing of the uniform might be 
dismissed as spit-and-polish garrison 
soldiering. In Germany, it is the sine 
qua non of successful occupation. Har- 





mon says: “Dammit, twice in 25 years 
these ——— krauts all but conquered the 
——— world. You can’t pretend to be a 
soldier before such a critical audience. 
You’ve got to be one. And the first step 
toward being one is to look like one.” 

Unteutonic Knights: These  sol- 
diers are trained to impress the Germans 
at the Constabulary school in Sonthofen, 
high in the southwesternmost corner of 
the Bavarian Alps. Known to its stu- 
dents as the “West Point with the de- 
hydrated curriculum” and to sleepy 
Sonthofen’s pipe-smoking and yodeling 
natives as the “New Ordensburg,” its 
lofty, forbidding tower and monastic- 
military architecture seem strangely 
Prussian and discordant in this idyllic 
countryside. 

There’s a reason why. It is a former 
Ordensburg, a gray limestone relic of 
one of the wilder dreams of the “Thou- 
sand-Year Reich.” Hitler had planned to 
build Ordensburgs in each of the four 
geographical corners of Greater Ger- 
many, and there to revive the tradition 
of the Teutonic Knights. The elite for 
a continuing Nazidom were to be sol- 
dier-priests, selected from the Adolf 
Hitler Schiiler at the age of 12 and sub- 
jected to six years’ intensive training 
and indoctrination. In line with the 
crude symbolism the Fiihrer loved so 
well, each Ordensburg was modeled 
after the original Marienburg in West 
Prussia—the medieval citadel of the 
Teutonic Order. Seventeen were 
planned, but only three ever functioned. 

Sonthofen’s spacious _ courtyard, 
where the aspirant Gauleiters once 
gathered to worship the rising sun, 
is now renamed “Corregidor Quad- 
rangle.” And at the gate GI’s from 
Ohio, Vermont, and Oklahoma pass 
out chewing gum and candy bars to 
barefoot small fry, some of whom 
would have been “Adolf Hitler Schol- 
ars” themselves had history taken a 
different turn. The DP laborers who 
built this sumptuous $6,000,000 in- 
stallation will be glad to hear it is now 
just plain APO 177. 
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to hearing the excuses, pleadings, and 
demands of four minor defeated nations— 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Fin- 
land—and to long hours of propaganda 
for Soviet Russia.*® 

The Russians, having opposed the con- 
ference even before it began, now turned 
it into a sounding board to demonstrate 
to the world that friendship with the 
Soviet Union is always bound to pay off 
while friendship with Britain and the 
United States, on the other hand, always 
constitutes a liability. 

Once again Secretary of State Byrnes 
was goaded into a bitter reply to the Rus- 





nae an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
es. 


sians. One bright spot: As the defeated 
states appeared before the conference, 
the shape of Russian policy in Europe 
took on a clearer form than before. 
Rumania: George Tatarescu, the 
stumpy, swarthy Rumanian Vice Premier 
and Foreign Minister, headed a defiant, 
conceited, black-clad 22-member dele- 
gation that arrived in the Senate chamber 
five minutes late. Tatarescu spoke with 
vigorous gestures and often removed his 
horn-rimmed glasses to stare belligerently 
at the silent audience as he demanded 
reparations “due” Rumania from Germany 
and alleviation of the draft treaty terms 
calling for full compensation for Ameri- 
can and British property destroyed in 


> 


Rumania during the war. He expressed 
gratitude for the return of Transylvania 
from Hungary—and made no mention of 
the Russian annexation of Bessarabia. 
His reward: kind words from Andrei 
Vyshinsky of Russia and Jan Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Bulgaria: In the brashest gesture 0! 
the conference, beaten Bulgaria, repre- 
sented by its thin, sharp-nosed Foreign 
Minister, Georgi Koulisheff, reopened the 
historic dispute over Thrace and de- 
manded it back from victorious Greece. 
Wincenty Rzymowski of Poland and 
Dmitri Manuilsky of the Ukraine then 
dutifully praised the “new, democratic 
Bulgaria,” while Manuilsky deprecated 
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the “insubstantial pretensions” of the 
Greeks. Constantine Tsaldaris, the stocky, 
gray-haired Greek Premier, had to sit 
through the translations of these remarks 
before he could rise and loose a 45-min- 
ute torrent of fluent French denouncing 
Bulgaria’s effrontery. 

Hungary: The Hungarian spokesman, 
Foreign Minister Janos Gyéngyossy, 
turned out to be a mild but tough man of 
peasant stock with a lined face and 
silver hair, who stayed up nearly all night 
to write his speech and then delivered it 
clearly in French. When he fmished 


the Luxembourg corri- 
dors echoed with: “What 
cheek . . . what a nerve 
.. . quel toupet.” For 
Gyongydssy had chosen 
two of Russia’s friends as 
targets, He asked for an 


investigation of the status 
of Hungarian minorities 


in Rumania and Czecho- 


slovakia. The next day 
Jan Masaryk asked: 
“Who won this war—the 
United Nations or Hun- 


” 
gary? 

The Russians gave the 
Hungarians no support in 
this question, but Vyshin- 
sky seized the occasion 
to insist that Russia 
“wished to aid in the 
restoration of Hungarian 
economy . .. The real 
sources of economic dis- 
order in Hungary . . . re- 
side equally in the fact 
that a great quantity of 
Hungarian wealth was 
taken away .. . and that 
most of this wealth is 
located at the present 
time in the American zone.” He omitted 
to mention that the Hungarian gold re- 
serve had just been returned from Ger- 
many by the Americans. 

Finland: Finland’s spokesman, the 
thin, shriveled 70-year-old Foreign Min- 
ister, Carl Enckell, waggled his snow- 
white goatee as he made a mild plea for a 
one-third reduction in the $300,000,000 
reparations bill presented by Russia. For- 
eign Minister Molotoff quickly and omi- 
nously suggested Finland be thankful it 
didn’t have to bear an occupation army 
and occupation costs as well. 


me 


TURKEY: Russian Squeeze 


Drew Pearson, the radio commentator, 
clanged out another of his three-alarm 
scoops on Aug. 16. Pearson claimed— 
among other things—that the Russians 
had massed three “giant airborne armies 
of 120,000 men each,” plus the Red 
Navy, for a “showdown” with Turkey as 
demanded by the Politburo. Whatever the 
inflation of facts in Pearson’s story, it had 
this basis: Moscow last week sent to 
Ankara demands that Turkey has re- 
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solved to reject even at the cost of war. 

The 1936 Montreux Convention gov- 
erning control of the Dardanelles and 
Bosporus had given Turkey the sole right 
to fortify the two straits and set conditions 
under which non-Turkish warships could 
pass through them. Now the Russians 
proposed scrapping the entire Montreux 
plan. Instead, they suggested that the 
straits be open to all merchant ships and 
warships of all Black Sea countries, but 
not to warships of any other nation except 
for “specially determined cases.” Further- 
more, they wanted the Dardanelles and 
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Study of a diplomat by a window in Paris*® 


Bosporus to be controlled only by Black 
Sea countries. Finally—this was the 
stinger—they asked for Russo-Turkish 
“joint defense” of the straits. 

Premier Recep Peker told the Turkish 
National Assembly that Turkey was 
“ready to negotiate with the Allies and 
interested states” on revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention, but would tolerate no 
infringement of its “territorial integrity 
and sovereign rights.” In London, a For- 
eign Office spokesman said Britain would 
reject control of the straits by the Black 
Sea countries and would approve no re- 
vision without the concurrence of all 
interested powers. Britain was expected 
to support principles for revision made 
by the United States last November. 
These paralleled only the first three of 
Russia’s five points. 





Significance 


If Russia were still ruled by an emperor 
in the summer palace at Tsarkoye Selo, 
instead of by a Communist dictator in 
the Kremlin, the demands on Turkey 
would probably be substantially the same. 





® Molotoff looking out on the Luxembourg Palace 
courtyard, 





For decades control of the straits has 
been an unchanging Russian goal. The 
Soviet regime first tried to attain this 
objective in 1940 when Foreign Minister 
Molotoff went to Berlin and presented 
his demands to the Germans. 

The Russians again raised the issue 
in the fall of 1945, when they began a 
concerted propaganda campaign against 
the Turks. That was sidetracked for the 
moment by American and British opposi- 
tion, reinforced by the dispatch of the 
battleship Missouri to Istanbul. But no 
diplomat doubted that the issue would 
come up again more pressingly than ever, 
The Turks had prepared for the coming 
storm three weeks ago by changing their 
government and naming Peker premier. 

They knew, as did the British and 
Americans, that granting the Soviet Union 
bases on the straits would (1) mean the 


end of independence for Turkey; (2) 
bring Soviet armed power directly into 
the Eastern Mediterranean for the first 
time in more than a century, and (3) 


outflank the strategic lines of defense 
upon which the British depend through- 
out the Middle East. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: Biting the Hand 


The American C-47 transport plane on 
the Vienna-Udine run on Aug. 9 finally 


emerged from the heavy clouds. The pilot 


_ hopefully tried to get his bearings. Sud- 


denly two strange fighters zoomed near: 
without signaling, they opened up with 
machine guns, seriously wounding a Turk- 
ish officer. The American pilot hastily 
made a crash landing and learned his 
offense: He had inadvertently been flying 
over Yugoslavia, the nation that Ameri- 
can food, supplied through UNRRA, 
saved from starvation last winter. 

The American crew and all passengers 
were interned by the Yugoslavs and ef- 
forts of Embassy officials to get informa- 
tion were rebuffed. Finally, officials were 
given permission to visit the flyers in 
Ljubljana. On Aug. 18, Richard C. Pat- 
terson Jr., the American Ambassador, 
who had just returned to Belgrade with 
a present of a tommy gun for Marshal 
Tito, issued a statement: “I consider this 
a wicked, inexcusable, and’ deliberate at- 
tack on a friendly nation’s plane . . .” 

On Aug. 19 the United States Army 
announced that another American trans- 
port had been downed by fighters and 
AA fire near the Italian-Yugoslav border. 
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REICH: Secret Ballot 


Berlin Socialists last week scored heav- 
ily on the irony front against their dead- 
ly enemy, the Soviet-sponsored Socialist 
Unity party, which the Reds hope will 
win the election next month in their zone. 
Reported the Socialists: “Karlshorst (So- 
viet Military Government headquarters) 
is going through a housecleaning at the 
hands of the NKVD. Someone has stolen 
the September election results.” 
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FRANCE: Hero-Traitor 

On the night of June 3, 1940, off 
Dunkerque, a few of the 300 French 
vessels, ranging from torpedo boats to 
large transports, which had helped 
evacuate 335,000 Allied troops, fired 
their last rounds of ammunition. At 7 
am. on June 4, a tired, 60-year-old 
French naval officer, commander of all 
French naval forces at Dunkerque, left 
the battle-wrecked beach on a launch. 
He was Admiral Jean Marie Abrial, re- 
portedly the last Frenchman to leave 
Dunkerque. The British immediately dec- 
orated him for his part in saving Allied 
troops. Abrial fled to Cherbourg, and 
there the Germans captured him. 


The Nazis released Abrial and he be- 
came Vichy Governor of Algeria and 
later Secretary of State for the Vichy 
Navy. Along with two other admirals, 
Abrial was apparently connected with 


the scuttling of the French Fleet at Tou. 


lon on Nov. 27, 1942. Immediately after 
France’s liberation in 1944 he was ar- 
rested on charges of treason by de 


Gaulle's temporary government. Last 


week, after almost two years of waiting, 
Abrial heard his sentence delivered by 


the French High Court of Justice: ten 


years at hard labor, loss of citizenship, 
and “national disgrace” for life. 





* Civil war sure is 0 


terrible thing. yep !” 








THE WHITE MAN'S BURDEN IN CHINA 








the Palestine muddle, among other things. 

The President had faced strong politi- 
cal pressure from American Zionists and 
sympathizers, who criticized the limita- 
tions the plan placed on the proposed 
Jewish state and decried the British inten- 
tion of linking the immediate immigra- 
tion of 100,000 European Jews to Pales- 
tine with acceptance of the plan. To alle- 
viate the plight of Jews and other Euro- 
pean displaced persons, Mr. Truman said 
he contemplated asking Congress for 
special legislation to allow a “fixed num- 
ber” (50,000) to enter the United States, 


The Cyprus Banishment 


“Be ready for anything and stand by 
during the next few hours, Await further 


”» 
orders.” An unseen speaker, screened 
from view to prevent police or army recog- 
nition, ended his harangue without inter- 
ference. Ten thousand Jews meeting on 
Herzl Street, half way up historic Mount 


Carmel, joined in singing “Hatikvah,” the 
Jewish national anthem. Then they dis- 


persed quietly through Haifa’s narrow, 
cobblestoned streets to their- homes. But 


at any moment they and thousands of 
other Jews throughout Palestine might 
unleash a long-threatened all-aut cam- 
paign of terror against the British. 

To meet the threat, the British had 


anchored offshore in the Bay of Acre. 

Haifa Jews rebelled on Aug. 13 when 
the British began deporting illegal immi- 
grants from refugee vessels to the nearby 
island of Cyprus in accordance with the 
decision to halt the flood of refugees from 
Europe. The First Infantry Division, 
mounting guard around the docks, killed 
three and wounded seven as an angry 
mob, defying a curfew, attempted to 
storm through and rescue their fellow Jews. 

Meanwhile, other troops had to strug- 
gle with 1,300 immigrants in moving 
them from two small vessels into wire 
cages aboard the converted Liberty ships 
Empire Rival and Empire Heywood. The 
refugees showered the soldiers with bot- 
tles, cans, and pieces of wood. Some 
pointed to serial numbers tattooed on 


their arms in German concentration 
camps and shouted: “Tell us what you 


see here.” Smoke bombs finally ended 


their resistance. At Cyprus, many of the 


bony, ragged refugees kicked, scratched, 
and bit soldiers leading them ashore. 
They were taken to a huge camp, being 


prepared for 10,000, and housed in tents 
behind barbed wire. 

The Palestine Jews made no effort to 
assault the docks again when the two 


transports returned from Cyprus and 
loaded a second batch of refugees. The 


ships were clearing the harbor just before 
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“Now if | were the guy handling this situation, I'd let that poor little 
black dawg right off his lead.” 








London Daily Worker 


Bunbury, London Sunday Express 


Cartoonists for British papers, from The Communist Daily Worker (left) to Lord Beaverbrook’s imperialist Sunday Express, 
now practice the gentle art of blaming the United States for the world’s troubles from China to Palestine 


ZION: Truman Suggests 


President Truman left the unwelcome 
solution of the unwanted Palestine prob- 
lem to the unwilling British last week. 
After mulling for three weeks over Brit- 
ain’s proposal to partition and federalize 
the Holy Land, Mr. Truman reportedly 
told Prime Minister Attlee that he could 
neither accept nor reject it without “the 
support of the American people”—a reply 
almost certain to strengthen the British 
tendency to blame the United States for 


armed Palestine like a country besieged. 
At least 50,000 troops, many of them vet- 
erans of Africa, Europe, and Burma, 
braced for action. Thousands of feet of 
barbed wire coiled around government 
buildings and military installations. RAF 
fighters roamed overhead. At Haifa it- 
self, the Mediterranean gateway to the 
Holy Land through which thousands of 
refugees had entered, bearded, turbaned 
Indian soldiers reinforced the garrison 
while barricades closed off the dock area. 
Two cruisers and three destroyers lay 


sunup on Aug. 18 when explosions shook 
the Empire Heywood. The vessel re- 
turned to port and a search of 650 refu- 
gees turned up a hidden cache of gelig- 
nite. The desperate Jews had sought to 
sink the ship and themselves with it 
rather than leave their “promised land.” 

Jewish anger also sprang from a de- 
cision last week of the Haifa military 
court. While they sang loudly in defiance, 
eighteen Jewish young men were sen- 
tenced to death and four Jewish young 
women to life imprisonment for a bomb 
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raid on the Haifa railway shops on June 
17. Threats of reprisal followed immedi- 
ately. “If these young boys are hanged,” 
one Jew said, “they will be martyrs. Then 
you can count on hundreds of others 
attempting to avenge them.” 


aa 


BRITAIN: Squatter’s Rights 


“Poles are jumping our claims! Bring 
your furniture to hold the huts until the 
men can come!” 

Women in Amersham, England, sped 
through the streets on bicycles Aug. 14 
shouting this warning. Tired of crowding 
their in-laws or living three and four to 
a rented attic room, families decided to 
move into the nearby deserted army 
camp and squat in well-built brick or 
Nissen huts. The trek had just begun 
when Polish troops assigned to the camp 
arrived. The Poles, homeless themselves 
for nearly seven years, gave way before 
the determined housewives and with al- 
most incredible forbearance took the least 
desirable buildings. 

But the Amersham incident was not 
an isolated one. In scores of towns and 
cities homeless Britishers last week 
scouted for empty barracks, They settled 
at abandoned anti-aircraft positions, RAF 
airdromes, radar sites, and training sta- 
tions, Some squatter communities re- 
ceived help from officials of nearby cities, 
They turned on water, gas, and electric 
power. Occasionally communal kitchens 
and dining rooms were set up in former 
messhalls and tradesmen called for food 
orders. In the Bristol district, where 200 
families took over camps—one renamed 
“Stolen Paradise’—garbage men called 
regularly for refuse. 

The War Office and Health Ministry 
took a bright view of the sqatters and 
agreed that “all of the camps. . . [that] 
can be made fit for housing accommoda- 


tion” should be used by the most needy 
families. 


Lord Warden Churchill 


Beneath the white cliffs of Dover the 
roar of a nineteen-gun salute mingled 
with the sound of ancient parish bells on 
Aug. 14. The occasion: the installation of 
Winston Churchill as the Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports—Dover, Hastings, 
Hythe, New Romney, and Sandwich, the 
five ports over which a lord warden was 
placed centuries ago in order to safe- 
guard England from invasion across the 
narrow sea. As 158th warden, Churchill 
enjoyed every antique detail of the six- 
hour ritual which had been postponed 
since September 1941, when King 
George named him to the post. 

First came a parade through streets 
lined by sailors, soldiers, and airmen. 
The wartime Prime Minister rode in an 
open car and wore the gaudiest outfit of 
his career—a full-dress admiral-type uni- 
form dripping with gold and scarlet 
braid, decorated with rows of medals, 
and topped off by a purple sash of the 


Belgian Order of Leopold. Occasionally 


he lifted his chin from a high gold- 
trimmed collar and made the famous V- 
sign with his left hand while vigorously 
waving his huge cockade hat in the other. 
Finally at Dover College, standing on 
the traditional red carpet, he accepted 
the office. “We can no longer guarantee 
to... the world that this strip of salt 
water [the Channel] may once again 
save the liberties of Europe,” he said. 
“[But] we will strive forward . . . towards 
that fair future for all men in all the 
lands which we thought we had won, 
but of which we will never despair.” 
Churchill will not move into the off- 


Associated Press 
The Lord Warden inspects his guard 


cial Lord Warden’s residence, Walmer 
Castle, where another famous Lord War- 
den, the Duke of Wellington, lived and 
died. It has been a public museum since 
1905. Royal permission will let Churchill 
fly the Lord Warden’s flag over his coun- 
try home, Chartwell, in Kent. A group 
of his friends two weeks ago announced 
the purchase of Chartwell for the nation; 
on his death it will become a permanent 
memorial to him. 
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INDIA: Mass Fratricide 


The trouble began Friday, Aug. 16, 
during a Moslem hartal (work stoppage), 
By this week more than 2,000 corpses lit- 
tered the streets of Calcutta, an esti- 
mated 4,000 Indians were injured, and 
property damage amounted to more than 
$4,000,000. It seemed almost as if Mos- 
lem and Hindu, divided on nearly all 
issues, had united to demonstrate that 
India could not be trusted to govern itself. 

Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, had asked 
the Congress party to propose an interim 
government after the Moslem League re- 
fused to cooperate with its rival party, 
The League president, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, declared: “There has been a revo- 
lutionary change in our policy . . . We 
shall resort to direct action as and when 
necessary.” During Friday’s hartal League 
leaders only wanted to explain their 
stand to mass meetings of Moslems. But 
somehow Friday took the name “Direct 
Action Day.” 

Shops in Calcutta did not open that 
morning. Both Hindus and Moslems 
swarmed the streets in 95-degree heat. 
First came isolated stabbings, club fights, 


and looting. Then Moslems burned Hindu 
homes and Hindus fired a half-mile. 
square Moslem tenement area, Two hat: 
talions of British troops came to the aid 
of the 10,000-man Calcutta police force, 
firing into mobs which would not dis. 
perse, RAF Spitfires directed their oper- 
ations from the air. 

On Saturday Hindu and Moslem lead- 
ers jointly appealed: “Stop this fratricidal 
war.” As violence subsided on Monday, 
vultures swooped in to pick at the un- 
buried dead. 


oJ 


CHINA: A Redder Red 


For months Chinese Communists have 
blamed the extreme anti-Communist 
clique of the Kuomintang for pressing 
China into civil war. Last week, as Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek again warned 
he would not tolerate a rival armed party, 
the Communists’ own extreme clique be- 
gan taking the upper hand in Yenan 
policymaking. 

For the first time the Communist party 
publicly criticized General of the Army 
Marshall. Stating that Marshall was “not 
above blame for the failure to cease 
hostilities in China,” the Yenan Emanci- 
pation Daily scored him for never going 
“beyond one or two words of verbal cen- 
sure” in dealing with the Kuomintang. 
On Aug. 17 the newspaper said Commv- 
nists had “overestimated the honesty of 
the United States Government,” and 7 
called for “all forces” to “shatter” Chiang’s | 
northern offensive. iq 

The switch in the Yenan propaganda | 
was apparently based on the assumption 
that since the American envoy could not | 
force the right-wing members of the Kuo- | 
mintang to back down, he was of no | 
more use to the Reds. 

For example, the usually cooperative 
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Speaking Of Saving Money... 








Forgetting your wife’s birthday 
is one way to save money... but 


you may lose a lot in popularity. 


Yes, your insurance costs you 16?4% /ess when you buy it on a 3-year basis instead 
of paying premiums annually. Can you think of a sounder or safer way to use your 
money? And you can buy your fire insurance, burglary insurance and most other 
coverages this money-saving way. 

Why not call your local agent or broker today and arrange to take advantage 
of this important saving? 


Remember, too, that when you buy your insurance from an agent who represents 


capital stock companies such as those comprising the Aetna Insurance Group, 


your policy is backed by both a paid-in capital and surplus. You are never liable 
for assessment. 


DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Attina Insurance Group 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





AETNA INSURANCE CO. ° THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ~+ PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. + STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N.Y, 


Sinee 15179 





A Better Way to save money is to put 














your Insurance on a 3-year basis... 


and reduce your premium 16%%. 


no policyholder has 
ever suffered loss 


because of failure of an Aetna Com- 


pany to meet its obligations. 


WARS 


1846 
Mexican 
War 


1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 
Spanish- 
American 
War 
1917 
World 
War | 


1941 
World 





War 2 





CONFLAGRATIONS 


1835—New York City 
1845—New York City 
1851 —San Francisco 
1866— Portland, Me. 
1871—Chicago 
1872—Boston 

1877 —St. John, N. B. 

1889— Seattle Spokane 
1901 — Jacksonville, Fla. 
1904—Baltimore 
1906—San Francisco 
1908—Chelsea 
1914—Salem 

1941 —Fall River 


DEPRESSIONS’ 
1819 


1837 
1843 
1857 
1873 
1893 
1907 
1921 
1929 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





P snis—The most rewarding use 
of time at the Luxembourg Palace is 
to try to fit together the Russian con- 
ception of the future, which is com- 
ing to shape in the speeches of the 
Soviet delegates and their satellites. 

Last week each of the five former 
enemy countries was allowed to ap- 
peal to the conference for 


The Russians Paint a Picture 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


The second part of the picture was 
shown in the strong expressions of 
unity among the Slav states, Allied 
and ex-enemy alike. Edvard Kardelj, 
the Yugoslav, accused “elements not 
interested in securing peace” of trying 
to turn Italy into “a bulwark against 
Slav aggression.” Wincenty Rzymow- 
ski of Poland spoke kindly 





changes in the drafts of the 
) peace treaties. In the ensu- 
ing discussions each of the 
six delegations which ex- 
press Moscow’s view spoke 
at least once. The result 
was to give the conference 
more than a description of 
the peace treaties as Stalin 
would like to have them. 
) What they accomplished in 
addition was to give a clear = 
insight into the line of thought that 
Russia is following and of the strategy 
to be used in getting its wishes. 

The picture fell into three parts. 
None was a surprise. But the novelty 
was that the Russians took the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the open nature 
of this conference to record more de- 
tails, and to record them with more 
precision, than had been done before. 











The first of the three parts was to 
be found in the comments on the 
economic sections of the treaties. This 
is an old subject. The economic 
clauses are the most incomplete in the 
draft treaties, because the Council of 
Foreign Ministers never was able to 
agree on them. At the conference, 
while Molotoff scolded the Italians for 
willingness to allow an Allied occupa- 
\ tion army to stay in the country, he 
made no reference to the many-times- 
greater Soviet occupation troops in 
other defeated countries. 

But the speech which did the 
most to explain the Soviet cast of 
thought was Molotoff’s on the treaty 
clauses which specify equality of 
economic opportunity for a specified 
period after the formalizing of the 
peace. 

“It is obvious that the unlimited 
application of this principle is some- 
thing which is convenient . . . for 
those who are trying to use their capi- 
{ tal to subjugate those who are weak- 
er,” Molotoff said. And just to cross 
the “t” in any doubt that the offensive 
against capitalist exploitation is an 
active one, Dmitri Manuilsky, the 
Ukrainian delegate, even used an old 
expression of Lenin’s: “A well-fed man 
cannot understand a hungry one.” 











of Bulgaria, as from one 
Slav to another, and said: } 
“We are convinced that, to- 
gether with the other Slav 
peoples, Bulgaria will help 
us consolidate a_ lasting 
peace.” 

Again, however, Molotoft 
let himself be most specific. 
“The time has passed when 
Slav territory was the ob- 
ject of partition among 
the European powers. . .” 

These were the two parts of the 
picture—Central Europe with a closed 
economic door and a political core of 
Slav unity. The third part was less 
easy to focus. It was a special chal- 
lenge to America’s role in Europe as 
outlined in the peace treaties. Molo- 
toff’s attack on foreign capital in Italy, 
which Mr. Byrnes answered, was one 
of the sharpest. But Molotoff and 
Vyshinsky, with some side help from 
the Rumanian spokesman and Manuil- 
sky, pretty well covered the field from 
capitalist exploitation to European re- 
lief. Vyshinsky’s remark on the latter 
subject showed what seemed to be 
a quite sophisticated acquaintance ¢ 
with many of the possibilities of in- 
fluencing relief appropriations. “The 
Soviet delegation maintains that it is 
not necessary to place this country in 
such a state that it is forced to beg for 
alms. One must not write the plus 
sign with the left hand and the minus 
sign twice with the right hand.” 








Facetiously, this line might look 
like a bid to American isolationists to 
join Moscow’s fellow-travelers’ club, 
Seriously, it is an approach with 
great propaganda potentialities. For 
an immediate example, while the 
majority of Paris newspapers took {| 
the American side in the. Byrnes- 
Molotoff exchange, Humanité, the 
official Communist paper, said the 
fundamental struggle at the peace 
conference was against United States 
plans, which through peace treaties 
and loans would “make the world 
into a sort of commonwealth from 
which the United States will gather 


‘atomic’ Wratten” 
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Communist commissioner in Peiping, IT 4 
Gen. Yeh Chien-ying, at first stalled jn. 
vestigation of the ambush of an Ameri 





can Marine convoy by Communists. And] Brilli 
new Communist leaders—long kept in the joint 
background by such moderates as Gen, - 
Chou En-lai, who worked with Marshall, 4 

and the No. 1 Communist Mao Tse-tung =. 
—began appearing at conference tables, end, 
One of them was Li Li-san, political com. ¥ 2°” 
missar to the Communist army in Man-§ over 
churia. Li, a veteran revolutionist, was} whee 
ousted from the inner circle of the Chi-¥ js ma 
nese Communist party in 1931 by a group ing. 7 
including Mao. He subsequently spent he « 
fifteen years in Moscow, married a Rus} _. 

sian girl, and entered Manchuria with? "2" 
Soviet troops last August. According to —but 
American observers, Gen. Lin Piao, Com | 4 © 






















munist commander in Manchuria, now 
takes his orders from Li. 
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JAPAN: Simply Henry 


A slight man in horn-rimmed glassef 
and a blue serge suit took the witnes—— 
stand at the Tokyo war crimes trials lat ~~ 
week. Giving his name simply as Henry 
Pu-yi, he nervously fingered a thin ivory 
fan and explained in a low voice why 
let the Japaneses crown him Emperd 
Kang Teh of Manchukuo in 1933: A Co 
Seishiro Itagaki, “stern and _fierce-like 
had threatened to kill him if he refuse 
General Itagaki, now sitting in the de 
fendants’ box smirked. Then the onetin 
last Manchu ruler of China—addresse@ 
by the court as “Witness”—marched out 
with his latest custodians, two white 
uniformed Russian officers. 


os 
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SOUTH AFRICA: Mines Revol 


The 300,000 Negro miners in 
Rand, South Africa’s fabulous gold fields 
earn about 50 cents a day plus meals and 
lodging in company compounds. Lat} NEW 
week, under the slogan “We want $2 
day,” 50,000 miners struck. Eight of thes 
Rand’s 45 mines shut down completely. 
On Aug. 18 six miners were shot and six 
others trampled to death in a panic after 
1,500 strikers stoned police escorting 
“blacklegs” (strike-breakers) to one Eat 
Rand shaft. The strikers were supporté 
in their demands by eighteen other m 
tive trade unions, who voted to stagim 
sympathy strikes, and by the Sout 
African Communist party, which saw 
the strike a heaven-sent opportunity 
plug the “struggle . . . of the nonwhilg 
population for the rights of citizenship 

But what looked like the Rand’s bi 
gest mine-labor revolt since 1922, whem 
204 armed strikers stood trial for treas@ 
collapsed after four days. On Aug. 16% 
strikers went back. Hired under indi 
ual contract with the companies, Ug 
could all have been jailed for refusing 
work. Prime Minister Jan Christian Smt 
flatly blamed the outburst on Commu 


“agitators trying to lead the natives ay 
the country to destruction” 
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Brilliant beauty of line, color, and ap- 

intments is another reason why the 
new Plymouth is in such great demand! 
Beauty begins at the gleaming front 
end, and continues on to the graceful 
new rear fenders. You'll be proud all 
over again each time you take the 
wheel! And Plymouth’s outward beauty 
is matched by perfection of engineer- 
ing. That spells carefree driving through 
the car’s long life. You may have to 
wait a while for your new Plymouth 
—but isn’t the car that offers all this 
a car that’s well worth waiting for? 
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NEW ADVANCED FRONT END STYLING. Lower, 
more massive appearance ... see how the car 
seems to “hug the road.” Heavier, wider grill 
louvers add impressiveness. New car-width park- 
ing lights add beauty and safety. New Body 
Guard Bumper protects flashing body beauty. 











NEW CLEAR-VISION INSTRUMENT PANEL with gauges 
designed and grouped for smart appearance and high 
readability. Handsome new Safety-Signal Speedom- 
eter with color signals for night driving. Attractive 
Easy-to-Grip steering wheel. Deep, soft seats uphol- 
stered in luxury fabrics harmonizing with body colors. 


NEW STREAMLINED REAR is as sleekly graceful 
as side and front. Rear deck and fenders flow 
together in smooth, uninterrupted lines. The 
luggage compartment lid is counterbalanced 
for easy operation. Hinges are concealed. New 
stop light and dual tail lights of modern design. 


OTHER GREAT FEATURES OF 
THE NEW PLYMOUTH—A 
CAR WORTH WAITING FOR! 


New Safety Hydraulic Brakes « New Rustproofing ¢ 
Patented Floating Power Engine Mountings fo smother 
vibration © New Quieter Starter with button on dash ® 
Safety-Rim Wheels for blowout protection * New 
Front End Sway Eliminator « All-Steel Safety Body ° 
New Body Guard Bumper ¢ Hotchkiss Drive to cushion 
starting, stopping °* New Lightweight Aluminum 
Pistons © Wear-resisting Superfinished Parts * New 
Gasoline Filter ° Scientifically Balanced Ride. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


CREAT CAPE 
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MAGINE a set of tires that will run 50,000 
miles without a puncture or a blowout, with- 
out recapping, and still have many more miles 
of service left in them. That, in effect, is the 
performance record set by Firestone Tires in 
winning the Indianapolis Race this year for the 


twenty-third consecutive time. Authorities say 
that 500 miles on the tire-torturing Speedway, at 


speeds as high as 160 miles an hour, are equal to 


50,000 miles of ordinary driving. Yet not one 
Firestone Tire failed! 


IS THE SAFEST, LONGEST WEARI 


es? 


What a triumph for Firestone Research! What} 
a thrilling test of Firestone quality and precision! 
And the Firestone De Luxe Champions, which 
you can buy from your Firestone dealer store 
or Firestone store, are made in the same Tn 
by the same skilled workmen and with the same 
patented and exclusive construction features as 
the tires used on the world’s fastest racing cars, } 


yet they cost no more than ordinary tires. Re. 
member, when you need new tires, insist on 


new Firestone De Luxe Champions. 











THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE SPEEDWAY 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY! 
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UP 10 55% . uP 10 60% 
STRONGER Ses = MORE 


Firestone ey NON-SKID 
special é 
Safti-Lock | . ANGLES 
rayon cord* y The new 
isstrongerand  ~ Safti-Grip 


cooler-running. Tread, espe- UP TO 32% 
Firestone Safti- cially designed LONGER MILEAGE 


Sured Construction welds all forthe mew rayon cord body. 
of the body pliesandthetread It has up to 60% more non- 


together into an inseparable skid angles for greater Safti-Grip Tread has a larger 


unit. These exclusive features traction and EXTRA PRO- 4Fr€a in contact with the road 
give EXTRA PROTECTION TECTION AGAINST for slow, even wear, assuring 


AGAINST BLOWOUTS. SKIDDING. EXTRA MILEAGE. 


*Rayon cord bodies in size 6.50 and larger, extra-strength cotton 
cord bodies in smaller sizes until more rayon is available, 


The new, wider, flatter, silent 
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Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





Away from the hustle 
: Away from the bustle 
Away from those. city lights! 


hele’: Geste owe thea 
Can match a cool drink 
In that cabin on moonlit nights! 


H. E. Kelley 


| 


fine cool of the evening 


Just put yourself in this picture. 
An easy arm’s reach away is some- 
thing that fits it, too—a tall one 
made with mellow Old Thompson. 
For there’s no whiskey like 
“Thompson’’—it alone has the 
Glenmore touch-of-quality plus the 
matchless flavor of Old Kentucky. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof — 6743% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


OLD 
HOMPSON 


Blinded Whiskey YM) 
A Glenmore Product 
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STRIKES: New Answer 


For more than a month, Canadian 
industry has been crippled with the worst 
strike crisis since 1919, when a general 


strike in Winnipeg threatened to spread ° 


throughout Canada. The government 
was in a tough spot after its war-born 
method of halting strikes—seizing an in- 
dustry and appointing a _controller— 
failed to keep 13,000 steelworkers on 
their jobs (NEWSwEEK, July 22). At least 
30,000 other workers were out. The gov- 
ernment did not dare impose the $20-a- 
day fine provided by law as penalty for 
refusing to work under a controller. 

A respite was gained when, acting on 
the opposition’s advice, the government 
turned the strike issue over to Parlia- 
ment’s Industrial Relations Committee. 
But the basic issue, wages, remained al- 
most impossible to settle. Steelworkers 
reduced their demands to an increase of 
10 cents an hour retroactive to April 1, 
and an additional 5% cents later this 
year. Steel companies offered 8 to 10 
cents. The government risked the 
wrath of labor by insisting that anything 
above 10 cents an hour would bring 


runaway inflation. 

On Aug. 15, Leonard W. Brockington, 
government-appointed mediator, admit- 
ted complete failure in his ten-day effort 
to reach a settlement. Two days later, the 
Industrial Relations Committee made its 
report to Parliament. It was not pleasant 


reading for labor. Recommendations 
included: 


(A Dominion-provincial conference at 
the earliest possible moment to draft a 
labor code. 

€ A more effective picketing law. 


€ Some form of checkoff for certified 
unions. 


@ Power for the Labor Minister to take 
strike votes under government super- 











GOV. HOUSING PLAN 


(G0.000 WOVSETONER) 





Montreal Star 


vision at the request of either party to a 


dispute and before or after a strike has 
started. 


In a final recommendation, the com- 
mittee weaseled on an aspect of the 
steel strike that irritated many Cana- 
dians: the fact that the strikers were not 
obeying government orders to work in 
government-seized plants. The commit- 
tee said the controller should be in- 
structed to implement his orders, but 
“with such modifications as the govern- 
ment may determine.” This was believed 
to be a clear hint that the controller 
should try to settle the strike even if it 
meant an increase of 15% cents. It was 
also an obvious admission that the gov- 
ernment could not be expected to start 
fining thousands of strikers for refusing 
to work, or employers for refusing to ac- 
cept government terms. 

Politically, the report might have wide 
repercussions. The dissent of Angus Mac- 
Innis, Socialist-CCF member of the com- 
mittee, might swing a large proportion 
of labor votes from the Liberal and Tory 
camps to the Socialists. 


eo 


ESPIONAGE: Accusing Finger 


Late last March, an ugly and almost 
incredible rumor implicating three Cana- 
dian Cabinet Ministers in the Russian 
espionage ring spread in and around Ot- 
tawa (Periscope, April 8). By word of 
mouth, the three were identified. Two of 
them, it was claimed, had talked indis- 
creetly. The third was said to have sold 
their careless chatter to Soviet spies. The 
New York Daily Mirror published a par- 


tial version of the story, under the by-line 
of its Ottawa correspondent, William 
Falvey. He did not name the ministers. 
Neither Canadian newspapers nor news 
agencies carried reports of the rumor. 


On Aug. 12, The Montreal Gazette 


finally broke the self-imposed censorship. 
In language freighted with melodramatic 
clichés, Lawrence W. Conroy, its Ottawa 
correspondent, began his exposé: “The 
accusing finger of suspicion in the Rus- 
sian spy-ring false naturalization and 
false passport activities today points di- 
rectly at the Federal Cabinet . . .” 

For the Master Spy: The nub of his 
story was that in October 1936 Fred 
Rose, a Communist later elected to Parlia- 
ment and now serving a six-year sentence 
for recruiting Soviet spies in Canada, had 
been ordered to obtain papers permitting 
a “master spy’ to enter England from 
Canada. He needed a signed statement 
from someone, “who would be, like Cae- 
sar’s wife, above suspicion,” that the 
“master spy” was a respectable citizen 
and had been in Canada five years. Al- 
though the spy had been in the country 
only two weeks, a member ot Parliament, 
now a Cabinet Minister, had signed. In 
1938 the spy attempted to sabotage 
Woolwich Arsenal in England and later 
was caught and jailed. 

In Ottawa, a Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police spokesman commented: “Not a 
word of truth in it.” In Parliament, acting 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent asked 
Conroy to provide “more concise infor- 
mation.” Next day Conroy did so in The 
Gazette. The “master.spy” was William 
Brandes, known in New York as Steinberg 
(the Royal Commission report linked 
Rose with a man named Steinberg who 
was a Russian agent in the United States). 
Brandes received Canadian naturalization 
papers No. 22970, Series E, on Sept. 15, 
1936. About two weeks later, he received 
a British passport, No. 22247, and left 
for England. 

Queried by reporters, the Acting Prime 
Minister made no comment. But to a 
hushed House of Commons on Aug. 13, 
Postmaster General Ernest Bertrand 
Crown Prosecutor for the district of Mont- 
real before his election to Parliament in 
1935, read a statement. Its gist: on Sept. 
15, 1936, he had signed a letter recom- 
mending that William Brandes be given 
naturalization papers. The letter said 
Brandes had been living in Montreal since 
he entered Canada at the age of 8, was 
employed as a professor by the Hebrew 
School in Montreal, and was “absolutely 


recommendable from all angles.” 


Bertrand said the false information 
about Brandes had come from Aaron 


Markovitch, an agent for the Hebrew 
Sick Benefit Association who served on 
Bertrand’s Parliamentary campaign com- 
mittee. Markovitch died in 1944, The 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police had 
questioned Bertrand in 1938 about the 
falsely obtained documents. 

He concluded: “I am sorry to have 


been deceived . . . but there was nothing 
but absolute good faith in my behavior 
.. . I never heard of Fred Rose in this 
affair.” Then he smiled and sat down. 
Members thumped their desks, apparently 
to show their appreciation of his frank 
statement. 

































VELVET 


PENCILS ARE 


This means that the 


lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now... pre-war, ral 


rubber erasers are back! 





-by the mahers of the famous VENUS Pens 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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ARGENTINA: Future People 
Argentina, with an area of 1,079,965 


square miles, is one-third as large as the 
United States. But its population is only 


13,906,694, as compared with the United 
States’ 139,000,000. More important, per- 
haps, from the Argentine point of view, 
is the fact that its nearest and greatest 


neighbor and rival, Brazil, has a popula- 
tion of 43,550,000. In the struggle over 


the balance of power in South America, 


Argentina needs more people. Last week 
Argentines were debating where they 


were to come from. 

Immigration was the obvious answer. 
An Argentine spokesman estimated re- 
cently that the country could easily ab- 
sorb 20,000,000 or 25,000,000 persons. 
More conservative guesses were 5,000,000 


to 7,000,000. The question in the minds 


of President Juan D. Perén and his ad- 
visers was; What persons? 


The overwhelming majority of immi- 
grants to Argentina since the last half of 


the nineteenth century have been Italians 


and Spaniards. There are no exact figures, 


but one estimate is that 1,500,000 Italians 
have come to Argentina within the last 


century. Italians and 


distributed an interview with Peralta, in 
which he was quoted as saying: 


€ A thousand Norwegian quislings 
would be allowed to settle in Argentina. 
“We are indifferent to European politics, 
Every Scandinavian is welcome.” 

@ Argentina was negotiating for the im- 
migration of Gen. Wladislaw _Anders’s 
Polish Army. “They will bring their en- 
tire equipment, including tanks, which 
we will immediately convert to tractors,” 


@ Italians, Spaniards, Scandinavians, 


Irish, and Arabs would form the bulk of 
the new immigration. “The misery that is 


left of wartorn Europe must remain 


there. Argentina cannot put up with that 
useless human wreckage . . . We need the 


fit and useful. It is necessary to avoid the 
settlement .of racially inferior people,” 


@ His theories are not racist and anti- 


Semitic. “I have just allowed 5,000 Arabs 


to settle in Argentina.” The Arabs are 


“brethren of the Jews and I make no 
distinction between the two.” (A New 


York Times correspondent recalled that in 


another case, Peralta had granted a resi- 
dence permit to an employe of the United 
States Embassy only after he had seen 





Spaniards together make 


up an estimated 50 per 
cent of the Argentine 


population. In general, 


the Spaniards have set- 
tled in cities to make 


their livings ag shopkeep- 
ers, waiters, taxi drivers, 
and domestic servants. 


The Italians have become 


farmers in the interior. 
Men for Troops: 
The flood of immigra- 


tion was dammed up 


during the war. But the 





revolutionary govern- 
ment which came _ to 
power in Buenos Aires in 


June 1943 was eager to 
make Argentina into a 
military force and was 


therefore acutely con- 
scious of the population 
problem. President Pe- 


rn, political heir of that 


government, has fre- 
quently stressed the need 


for more manpower, But 


he has never gone into 
detail about it. Nor has 


any government domi- 


nated by him prepared a 
specific immigration plan. 


Appointment of Dr, 


Santiago N. Peralta as 
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Director of Immigration 


stimulated the planning, 
for Peralta had definite 
ideas on the subject. Last 


week the United Press 


Doctor-Diplomat: Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich, Argen- 


tine surgeon and intellectual and member of President 


Peron’s brain trust, arrives in Washington as Ambassador 
from Argentina. With him are his wife, their 16-year- 


old daughter Elena, and her wire-haired terrier Tuiy. 
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the man personally and remarked: “I 


can see that you don’t have the wrong 
kind of nose.” ) 


@ His general purpose was, through 
careful selection of the “best racial types,” 
to provide the foundation for the “Su- 
perior Argentine people of tomorrow.” 

A few days later, Peralta declared that 
he knew nothing of the plans attributed 
to him. Impartial observers agreed that it’ 
might be more accurate to call them 
iczas, rather than plans, But they were 
the ideas of the Director of Immigration. 


oo 


BRAZIL: Jap Terror 
“There is no way to escape the Shinto. 


Our arms have thousands of hands,” a 
captured member of the Japanese secret 
society, Shinto Romei, boasted to Bra- 
zilian police last week. 

This was more than idle chatter. In 
the state of S30 Paulo alone, 200,000 
Japanese lived under a reign of terror. 
Within six months diehard Japanese im- 


perialists had murdered thirteen of their 
countrymen who admitted Japan’s de- 


feat, and wounded thirteen. Police said 


recent Japanese suicides were intended 
victims, who learned in advance that 


their names had appeared on the so- 


ciety’s death list. 
A new wave of assassinations sched- 


uled to begin on Aug. 15 was broken up 
when eighteen Japanese “suicide volun- 


teers” fled into the jungle after a gun 


battle with police. One of the terrorists 
was wounded and left behind, but his 


Companions rescued him in a daring 


return raid. 
Brazilian efforts to stamp out the terror 


only succeeded in spreading it. Abe 


Kenso and another Shinto Romei mem- 
ber escaped from a Sao Paulo jail and 


traveled through the state of Mato Cros- 


so and Bolivia to Peru. They entered the 
country secretly two months ago, armed 


with a movie projector and fourteen 


reels of film in an effort to bring their 
nationalistic propaganda to the 30,000 


Japanese in Peru, Dividing Japanese col- 


onists into two groups, the rich and the 
poor, they concentrated on the poor. 


They expected no cooperation from the 


rich, who had property to lose. 
Abe kept moving from house to house 


to avoid being captured, but Peruvian 


detectives, instructed by United States 
FBI agents, finally caught up with him 


at Huaral, 40 miles north of Lima, on 


Aug. 8. Police interrupted Abe in the 


midst of a lecture to poor farmers, and 


seized about 35 of his audience, Among 
them were the namesakes of two Japa- 


_ nese war leaders, a Yamamoto and a Ya- 


mashita. ; 
Abe called newspaper stories of the de- 
feat of Japan, “pure propaganda.” He as- 


serted that Japanese residents in South 


erica are receiving direct radio broad- 
casts from Japan, and that Hirohito re- 


mains on his throne and is preparing “a 
great surprise for the world.” 
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wy A CLorcrzle HOME STAYS 


CHARMING AND WORRY-FREE 





Here’s the foundation and 
subfloor, both built of rug- 
ged, enduring concrete to 


make the house more fire- 
safe and storm-resistant— 


contributing to long life 


and low upkeep expense. 








Here’s ‘a completed house. Its concrete 


walls, firesafe roof and sturdy founda. 


tion, help the house keep its charm just 
as a good foundation garment helps 


retain the lovely lines of a fine dress. 
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Here’s the proud housewife who is de- 


lighted because the concrete subfloors in 


her beautiful new. home keep out dust, 
never squeak or sag, and are the perfect 


- base for rugs, carpets, hardwood, or any 


floor covering she wants, 


Because the house is structurally strong 


d ‘1 d ] ae eer 
and rigid, plaster cracks are minimized; 
interior decorating costs are lower. The 


house is safeguarded against decay and 


termite damage. It keeps its loveliness. 





Here’s the ‘‘man of the house” —enthusi- 


‘ 
astic hecause he has a clean, dry base- 
ment for workshop and game room, and 


because his heating bills and upkeep 


costs are low, thanks to concrete, the 
low-annual-cost construction material. 


HOW TO GET A CONCRETE House... 


Wheat will if cost? 
To get information on a concrete house and what one will cost in your 


community, phone a local concrete masonry manufacturer for names of 
architects and contractors experienced in concrete house building. They 


know local conditions and can answer your questions about plans and 


costs. We'll send you free booklet describing construction of concrete 
houses. Distributed only in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 8d-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


ty 
A national Ofganization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . 
through scientific research and engineering field work 























SRECORDEK 


the photographic business machine ... basic as the typewriter... } ‘di 
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: adding machine . . . duplicating machine 





‘ast WHAT the majority of leading banks 
have done: brought in Recordak. And with the 
photographic speed and accuracy of this highly 
versatile machine, they are now: handling these 
three basic routines more efficiently and eco- 


nomically than ever before. 

That’s what some of the most progressive rail- 
roads... some of the greatest department stores 
. have done, too. As a result, they’ve been able 
to work out improvements in these routines which 
have made a big difference in the efficiency and 


cost of their over-all operation, 
For you, Recordak will do as much. Maybe 


more eee 


Find out more about the advantages of Recordak 
microfilming . . . about the wide variety of uses 
to which it is being successfully applied in busi- 
ness and industry .. . about its surprisingly low 
cost. Write for the new, free book, ‘50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Mail this coupon 


for FREE book F Uh aiuion aeons 
NT BE WRONG 
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Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me your new book about Recordak 
—50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 








Street 





City. 





State 
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Rangerettes: Quick on the draw 


Rangerettes: In Galveston, the 7-year- 
old sadgett quadruplets, JERALDINE, 
JEANNETTE, Joyce, and JOAN, were 
named official Rangerettes by Gov. Coke 
Stevenson of Texas. 


Reduced: In Hollywood, Joan LESLIE, 
actress, filed suit Aug. 16 against the 
Warner Bros. Studio for $2,725,000 and 
asked a restraining order to stop the 
showing of the picture, “Two Guys From 
Milwaukee,” until she is restored to a 


star's billing. She claims that the studio’ 
reduced her to a featured player be- 
cause of “malice and ill will” over her 


recent suit to break her contract. 


Cloistered: Avery Dues, 28, young- 
est son of JoHN Foster DULLES, out: 
standing Protestant layman (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 19) and authority on world 


affairs, entered the Jesuit order at St. 


Andrew’s Novitiate near Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. He was graduated from Harvard in 


1939 and became a Catholic five years 


ago in Boston. He was recently dis- 


charged from the Navy, 


Crash: Mrs. ELEANoR ROOSEVELT, driv- 
ing from Hyde Park to New York Aug. 
14, dozed off at the wheel, collided head- 
on with an oncoming car, and sideswiped 
a second one. Mrs. Roosevelt suffered 
two black eyes and two chipped front 
teeth, Four other people were hurt, 
none seriously. In her column the next 
day, she said: “If I tied a bandanna 


around my head, I think I would resem- 
ble some of the Pirates of Penzance.” 


Dunking: In Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
actress Mantua Hopce tried to separate 


two fighters and wound up in the Lake 


House fountain. The fight began when 
Richard Newton, actor, and Joe Olney, 
stage manager, disagreed over what time 
the cast of “Candida,” playing at Sara- 
toga’s Spa Theater should go to bed. 


International 


Beating: In Hollywood, two 
gunmen entered Lucey’s Res- 
taurant on Aug. 16, and one 
kept the customers at bay 
with a pistol while the other 
beat James UtLey, Los An- 
geles County political figure 
and associate of the operator 
of the gambling ship Lux 
(Newsweek, Aug. 19) with 
a blackjack. Among those who 
watched the beating at gun 
point were Eddie Cantor, 
Joel McCrea, and Joan Davis. 








Cross Suit: In Cambridge, 
Mass., WatpaA WINCHELL 
Law.ess, 19, actress-daugh- 
ter of columnist Walter Win- 
chell, filed a cross suit for 
divorce on Aug. 15, charging 
her husband, Witttam F. 
LawLEss, an ex-GI, with 
cruel and abusive treatment. 
The couple were married in June 1945. 


Married: Baron Louis ROTHSCHILD, 64, 
former head of the Vienna branch of the 
family banking house, and Countess 
Hitpa AvErRsPERG, 50, also of Vienna; in 
Locust Valley, L.I., Aug. 14. On the 
same day, in London, Baron NATHANIEL 
Mayer Victor ROTHSCHILD, 35, counter- 


sabotage officer with the British during — 


the war, married TERESA GEORGINA 


Mayor, 29, whom he had met while she 


was doing war work. 
GrEorGE BALANCHINE, 42, choreogra- 
pher, and Maria TALLCHIEF, 21, ballet 
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Balanchine and bride 


dancer; in New York, Aug. 16. Balanchine 
was formerly married to VERA ZORINA, 


Artaur Lirtur Jr. 41, New York 
book publisher, and LerHa Smiru, 21, 


Connecticut social figure; in Las Vegas, 


Ney., Aug, 14. They flew from Hollywood 


in an airplane belonging to Tyrone 
Power, who was best man. 





— 


Fugitive: Joun Carrapine, Shakespear. 
ean actor, was discovered in New York 
with his wife, Sonia Sorel, Aug. 16, while 
California authorities were looking for 
him on charges of contempt of court and 
failure to pay $8,207.36 in back alimony 
to his ex-wife, Mrs. Ardanelle Carradine, 
Summoned to appear in court Aug. 15, 
Carradine drove instead to Las Vegas, 
N.M., then flew East. When he disap- 
peared his lawyer expressed fears he 
would drink himself to death. Carradine 
told New York reporters he tried to but 


passed out after twelve double Scotches, } 


International 
The Carradines hide out 


Died: Hersert GEorGE WELLS, 79, au- { 


thor; in London, Aug. 13 (see page 82). 

WiLuiAM J. GALLAGHER, 71, pen- 
sioned Minneapolis street cleaner who 
won a Seat in the House; in Rochester, 
Minn., Aug. 13 (see page 21), 

Mrs. Cectte Dempsey, 87, mother of 
former heavyweight champion _ Jack 
Dempsey; in Murray, Utah, Aug, 16, 


Econ Brecuer, 66, actor; in Los An- 
geles, Aug. 12. In nearly 50 years of 
acting he played on the Viennese stage, j 
with the Civic Repertory Company in 
New York, and in the movies, appearing 
in 50 pictures. 

CuanNING Pottock, 66, prolific play- 
wright, essayist, and lecturer, at his home 
in Shoreham, L. I., Aug. 17. Pollock con- 
sistently campaigned for better standards 


in the theater (in 1993 he called it “a 


place to check your brain along with 


your hat”), for protection of playwrights 


against false plagiarism suits, for an en- 
dowed theater with a $1 top admission, 
and for improved dramatic criticism. Last 
year he added four chapters to his recent 
book, “The Adventures of a Happy 


Man,” in which he included thoughts on 
raising children, developing personality, 


world politics, and economics, 


Craupe R. Porter, 74, member di 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since 1928; in Washington, Aug, It 


During the first world war he aided i 


prosecuting members of the Industria 
Workers of the World for espionage. 
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Why, we choose Newsweek 
“t5 adnate 
7 Rand, 


S. H. Ensinger - 
Advertising Manager 
Remington Rand Inc. 
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“When it comes to products like business mae 
chines and control systems, industrial man- 
agement represents the major market. It is 
important to us, therefore, that Newsweek's 
circulation includes thousands of influential 
leaders in business and industry. Its keen, 
interpretive reporting appeals to the execu- 
tive type of reader . . . those who have au- 
thority to specify Remington Rand. We have used 
Newsweek successfully for the past 12 years.* 
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MEDICINE: Diphtheria Again 


Fifty years ago, diphtheria was a 
major killer, particularly of children. 
Parents stood helpless while a gray mem- 
brane grew across the sick child’s throat 


and choked of its life, After 1913, when 


the Hungarian-American pediatrician, Dr. 
Bela Schick, devised a test to determine 


immunity, antitoxin injections for the non- 


immune brought diphtheria under rigid 
control and mortality figures took a sharp 
drop. But last week, the New York State 
Health Department reported diphtheria 
cases at a twelve-year high. 

Exclusive of New York City, the state 
has had 232 cases and 21 deaths so far 
this year, as against 56 cases and three 
deaths for all of 1944, This news followed 
last month’s report by the American Med- 
ical Association that diphtheria mortality 
figures for 1945 show the disease on the 
increase throughout the country. In 93 
cities surveyed by the AMA, 321 diph- 
theria deaths were reported in 1945, 


compared with the 1941 low of 213. 


Doctors suggest that war and postwar 
. travel and overcrowding were partly re- 
sponsible for the upswing. Some return- 
ing veterans were discovered to be car- 
riers, through skin or wound infections. 
The increase has also resulted from a 
general relaxing of immunization pro- 
grams, it appears. New York State health 
officials found that only eighteen out of 
some 50 upstate communities of 10,000 


or more population had at least 70 per 
cent of their pre-school children immu- 
nized by June 30, The officials are urging 
parents to immunize their children before 
school opens next month. 


_ Age figures show that adults are losing 
their immunity to diphtheria, although it 


is still primarily a disease of childhood. 
Paradoxically, adults become more sus- 


ceptible as the incidence of disease 
swings downward, because they then 
have less opportunity to build up natural 
immunity through contact with it. Since 
immunization has become a_ standard 
practice, however, doctors are agreed that 
there is no reason why diphtheria cannot 
be wiped out entirely. 


Sarsaparilla for Potency 

In 1933, Prof. Fred C. Koch and Dr. 
Lemuel Clyde McGee announced the re- 
sult of seven years’ work with many 
tons of bulls’ testicles. They had finally 
extracted 20 milligrams, less than 
1/10,000th of an ounce, of the male hor- 
mone, testosterone, from more than 40 
pounds of testicles. Two years later, Leo- 
pold Ruzicka, a Yugoslav, synthesized 
testosterone from cholesterol, a chemical 
found in all animal fats and oils. 

Early experiments with the new-found 
hormone for renewing the sex drive and 


increasing general vitality and endurance 
provided sensational stories. Men who 
had been impotent for years experienced 











Associated Press 


It only weighs 35 pounds, but it can pinch-hit for an iron lung 


renewed sexual vigor. Adolescent boys 
whose delayed puberty had caused them 
painful embarrassment by producing 


female characteristics were turned into 
vigorous, self-confident men. It has also 


been used on women to check bleeding 
after childbirth. Last year, Paul de Kruif, 
the microbe hunter, published a_ book 


describing his own successful use of tes. 
tosterone to combat nervousness and loss 
of vitality brought on by advancing age 
(NEWSWEEK, May 28, 1945). 

Last week the news came from Mexico 
that testosterone was being extracted 
from sarsaparilla. Oddly enough, country 
folk have long believed that a sweetish 
tea brewed from the tough, blood-red 
roots of the sarsaparilla held powers of 
rejuvenation. In Mexico, where the plant 
grows profusely, scientists have found 
that producing testosterone from sarsa- 


parilla roots is much cheaper than extract- 
ing it from animals, and simpler than the 
intricate process of synthesization from 
cholesterol. Stripped of their coarse bark, 
the roots are mashed and processed until 
only tiny, white, odorless crystals are left. 
These are mixed with a salt solution simi- 
lar in content to that of the human body, 
and poured into ampules for injection. 
The medical procurement section of 
UNRRA has bought 72,000 5-milligram 
doses of the sarsaparilla-produced drug 
for shipment to Europe. Bought with 
Mexican UNRRA funds, at a cost of $1.18 
a dose, the testosterone will be shipped 
first to Yugoslavia, which has requested 
52,000 doses, and Greece, which wants 


20,000. It will be given by muscular in- 


jection to the most seriously debilitated . 


cases in those war-ravaged countries. If 
Greece and Yugoslavia report good re- 
sults, UNRRA expects similar requests 
from other countries. 


oo 


SCIENCE: Baby Breather 
The main drawback to an oxygen tank 


is that, like a husband, it is never around 
in an emergency. Victims of asphyxiation, 


submersion, or gas poisoning must get 


oxygen into their lungs immediately, so 


artificial respiration on the spot has to 
substitute for oxygen tanks and compli- 


cated respiratory equipment. 


To answer the Air Forces’ need for a 


light and simple artificial-respiration de- 
vice for the wounded aboard Army bomb- 


ers, Henry L. Burns, a civilian engineer 
in the Wright Field aero-medical labora- 
tory in Dayton, Ohio, invented a small 
resuscitator in 1944. Because of extensive 
tests, it was not ready until after V-J Day. 
Last week the device was demonstrated 
at Bellevue Hospital in New York, where 
it has been in experimental use for six 
months. 

The resuscitator itself weighs only a 
few ounces, although the complete emer- 
gency kit, which includes two small oxy- 
gen cylinders. connecting tube, and 
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ped | Whot's that you hear about the helicopter? > 
ested That it swims, digs tunnels, stands on its head? 
vants Don’t take it seriously. The facts about this , 
ar Ine common-sense aircraft are stranger than the 
itated - b ’ 
ie. a roadest fiction. 
id re- The Bell Helicopter flies backward and for- 
juests ward, sideways and straight up. It can cruise 
high or just off the ground, swiftly or inching his bird Siw beck 5 
along at a mile an hour. It can stand at t Ss al can Y ackwear 
attention in mid-air, say, to inspect power lines. 
Whatever its speed and altitude, the aircraft is 
ytank | , 
vail always under control. 
> ae You'll find this new kind of air travel an ex- 
st ge ° * — ’ ‘ fe 
jy ay | hilarating experience, You'l like its stability and 
y, pes flight smoothness. But, above all, you'll discover 
ompli- that the Bell Helicopter offers a new way of 
doing familiar jobs more effectively, 
for a What can it be used for? To survey mines 
bomb- and water sites. To dust crops and orchards. To 
gineer | deliver mail, newspapers, and express packages. 
abora- To patrol forests and coast lines. To go to the 
pam rescue. To transport passengers in roomy com- 
J Day. | fort: To fly on any duty off the beaten track. 
=“ At Bell, government, industry and agriculture : 
for six can find a practical answer to practical aviation ee Ps 
problems . . . and Bell-trained pilots to fly that . © 1946 B.A.c. 
only a answer for Bell Helicopter owners. Write, today, @ Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and 
a cal Helicopter Division, Bell Aircraft Corporation, super-sonic aircraft for the Army and Navy. Designers and 
ye . P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York. builders of the world’s first commercially licensed helicopter. 
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Rub-a-bub-bub, three men in a “bomb” made in Germany 


regulating face mask, adds up to 395 


pouncls, Clamped over the face, it allows 
ieualeatary Washi hbo shor ryy9- 


rakors. which farce a heady <tream of 
oxygen into the lungs. The preumatic 


balance respirator, a small plastic gadget, 
automatically regulates the amount of 
oxygen released to the individual patient’s 
lung capacity. Continuous pressure from 
the oxygen tank changes to intermittent 
pressure as soon as involuntary breathing 
is resumed. 

The portable respirator has proved 
itself in the Bellevue tests not only for 
submersion, gas poisoning, and other 


emergencies, but for cardiac deficiencies 
and respiratory ailments. It can even 
pinch-hit temporarily for an iron lung in 
treating polio. Ready for commercial 
manufacture, it has already been made 
available to communities which have 
been stricken with epidemics of polio. 


Three-in-One Landing 


A disadvantage to dropping trained 


agents and saboteurs behind enemy lines 
in war was that the men usually had no 
jumping experience. If special equipment 


was needed, it had to be dropped sep- 
arately. Men working in teams sometimes 


floated down in different directions and 
never found each other. 
Last -week the’ Army Air Materiel 


Command revealed that as early as 1940 


the Germans dropped special agents be- 
hind the Allied lines in bomb-shaped con- 
tainers, each built to hold three men and 
equipment. The 10-foot, 490-pound mis- 


Siles, now being studied by the AAMC’s 


technical intelligence section, were car- 
ried in pairs under the wing of a light, 


fast bomber. Strapped in hammocks in- 


Side, the men ay ina horizontal notion 


wows de Gs was rereasea They de- 


~ seemdeA standing wpright, as Your para- 


chutes apened above the missife. A nose 
made of rubberized tubing cushioned the 
landing. In this way, teams of saboteurs 
could be landed equipped and ready to 
go to work. 


Green Cheese 


Don’t try to find out from Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, the Army Air Forces chief, when 
the Army plans to send a rocket to the 
moon. A Washington reporter tried it. 
Spaatz looked blank. “Who is the enemy 
on the moon?” he asked. 


Data From the Drone 


The life expectancy of a test pilot has 
never been high. It has become steadily 
less as plane design has improved, chiefly 
because at increased speeds the pilot 
has less time to act in an emergency. 

In the late 1930s the Navy, with pilot 


mortality in mind, began to experiment 
seriously with radio control in structural 


testing of new planes, By last week it 
had perfected radio control and “tele- 


metering” to a point where planes can be 
tested in high-speed maneuvers without 
pilots. At the Marine Corps Air Station 


at Cherry Point, N. C., the Navy demon- 


strated that a drone plane, ‘equipped 
with instruments which record stress and 
flown by radio control from a “mother” 
ship, can successfully radio test data to 


ground receivers. 


Telemetering works througn more than 
50 devices attached to the plane at 
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critical points. Wing and tail flutter, a 
common fault in high-velocity dives, is 
detected through flutter-sensitive units 
attached to wing and tail surfaces. 
Wires relay the amount and direction 
of flutter to the plane’s radio equip- 
ment. On the ground receiver the data 
appear on an oscillograph and are per- 
manently recorded by a special appa- 
ratus. Another telemetering trick is to 
install television equipment in the drone 
test plane so that ground observers can 
read the instrument panel on a regu- 
lar television screen while the plane is 
in flight. 

Testing planes with telemetering de- 
vices is an improvement over testing by 
pilots for several reasons: (1) There is 
no danger to human life; (2) more ac- 
curate scientific data can be obtained; 
(3) results of the test are permanently 


recorded even if the plane is destroyed, 
and (4) the margin of safety is recorded 
in each test, to show whether the plane 


is capable of performing beyond _ its 
supposed limitations. In __ pilot-tested 
planes, telemetering equipment can note 
imminent structural failures in time for 
ground observers to warn the pilot by 
radio to bail out. But telemetering, the 
Navy believes, “provides more complete 
information than a human pilot with a 
note pad on his knee.” 
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Hide ” n Seek: Heretofore a _ secret, 


the GAPA is now being tested for the 
first time by the Army. GAP A is designed 


to seek out and destroy other attacking 
missiles before they reach their targets. 
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THAT cysylony FEEUNG LASTS LONGER WITH MARRAge, 


A cranky, creaky chassis becomes miraculously smooth-riding when Marfak 
chassis lubrication comes on the scene. And that’s mighty satisfying, par- 
ticularly because Marfak lasts — not for the usual hundred miles or so, but 
for at least a thousand. But the greatest satisfaction is that “cushiony” feeling, 
which is a sure sign your bearings are fully protected against wear for that 
thousand miles! Marfak is a sticl:-to-the-job lubricant. And it is properly 
applied . . . always by chart, never by chance. Ask your 


Texaco Dealer to give your car that “Marfak feeling.” 
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Canned Crosby 


The great chase is over. For weeks ad- 
vertising agencies have been dogging the 
footsteps of Bing Crosby. They camped 


on his Hollywood doorstep for days: they 


chartered special planes to pursue him to 
Nevada, Idaho, and Jasper National Park, 
Canada, where he was on location; and 


they swarmed around him in New York 


hotspots when he was on vacation. An 
estimated $500,000 was spent on this 
costliest chase in radio history, 


Cotting lazier ag his waistline in- 


creased, Crosby disliked being tied down 
to a weekly radio appearance. It took a 


court order to get him to complete his 


contract for Kraft, his sponsors for nine 
years (Newsweek, Jan. 14). When he 
was finally free, half of the industry 


rolled out its handsomest offers, most of 


them with a transcription deal so Crosby 
could record several shows, then take a 


month off for baseball, golf, and the 





Everybody, including Bing, can relax now 


horses. Philco Corp.,* a late starter and 
small spender in the pursuit, landed him 
last week. 


For three years starting Oct. 2, Philco 
will pay a weekly guarantee of $24,000 
for a transcribed Crosby package to be 


aired on a cross-continent schedule 
Wednesday nights at 9 by a minimum of 
$25 stations, including the 208 of the 





®Philco’s second big deal. The radio company had’ 


just taken on the folk singer Burl Ives, at $2,000 a 
week on a transcription basis for 500 stations, 


ABC network, For each station that is 


added an additional sum will be paid, 
and if Philco reaches its announced goal 
of 600 stations (two-thirds of the na- 


tion’s transmitters) Crosby's weekly take 


will total well over $30,000. Philco will 
pay for the package and its dealers will 
pay for the time. If the Groaner’s Hooper 


rating falls below 12, either party of the 


contract can call the deal off or insist that 
Crosby work as a live performer. 
The show’s format will be similar to 


all other Crosby hoedowns and will in. 


clude a girl singer to be selected, Skitch 
Henderson at the piano, the Charioteers, 
and John Scott Trotter's orchestra, The 


disks will he cut by World Broadcasting 


Corp., a subsidiary of Decca Records in 
which Crosby is a stockholder. 


Per 


Jo Stafford, Challenger 
From the glass and gold of her New 
York sublet (from a female Yost) on glass 


and chromium Central Park South, Jo 
Stafford can look back comfortably. “One 


of my earliest memories,” she muses, “is 


standing on the dining-room table sing- 
ing for the neighbors.” The table has 


since given way to a microphone and 


the neighbors to a multitude of sweet. 


and swing fans. In the past year, this 
combination has rushed Miss Stafford 


into second place on the ladies’ croon 
parade, though she is still several long 
laps behind Dinah Shore. 


As records go, Miss Stafford’s output 


scarcely competes with Miss Shore’s, by 
count or by popularity. But such occasion- 


als as the Stafford version of “Symphony” 


have put her out in front of any other 
contender for the Shore crown. On the 


radio, Miss Stafford is a more formidable 
opponent. Her biweekly show (NBC, 


Tuesday-Thursday, 7-7:15 p.m., EDT) 
last season pulled almost as many regular 
listeners as Miss Shore’s weekly half-hour. 
Sundry polls, thoughtfully considering 
both records and radio, have sometimes 
put Miss Stafford in first place over Miss 
Shore. Radio, however, gets most of the 
credit from the Stafford manager, Mike 
Nidorf, a bald second-world-war veteran. 

Slow Starter: Like the race horse 
which was named for her, Jo didn’t even 
show on her first try. For both of them, 
the big money came as a result of luck 
and shrewd management rather than 
by sheer ability. 

In 1941, Jo Stafford was just another 
girl vocalist, distinguished mainly by her 
freckled face, painful shyness, and ex- 
treme obesity. As the female member of 


the Pied Pipers quartet, she weighed 186 
pounds. And since the quartet was then 


working for Tommy Dorsey's band, Jo 
spent a good bit of time learning how to 


make her pounds comfortable in the 


cramped quarters of a cross-country bus, 

Experts, however, like to credit the 
Dorsey stint with molding her singing 
style. Like that of. another Dorsey grad- 


uate, Frank Sinatra, Miss Stafford’s sing- 
ing is reminiscent of Dorsey’s smooth 


trombone, As for Jo, she still maintains: 


ety) ‘ . 

I’m not conscious of having any style.” 

Meanwhile, of course, she just sings. 
Although Jo was no attention getter, 


she caught the eye and car of Johnny 
Mercer, who promptly signed the Pipers 


for his radio contract and later put Jo to 
work at his Capitol Recording Co. In 


1944, with Mercer's encouragement, she 
left the quartet and turned soloist for 











Jo Stafford got the Pygmalion treatment 


good. She then hired Nidorf—and went 


back to Mercer’s program for 26 weeks. 


After that Nidorf booked her into a 
New York night club, the semi-swank La 
Martinique—to help her acquire poise and 


stage presence. Jo hated it. But the worst 
was yet to come. Nidorf insisted that she 
diet, and she did, skidding from 186 down 
to a sweater girl’s comfortable 135. And 
one gloomy night she herself decided to 
improve her round hair line—by shaving 
it into a widow’s peak. This thoughtless 
move was later painfully corrected by a 
wax treatment and a red dye job. 

Turns and Encores: Luck and skill- 
ful wangling landed Miss Stafford on the 
Ford Sunday hour last year. Ex-GI’s who 
had become fond of her V-Discs were 
buying her commercial records and turn- 
ing to her on their radios. Program guest- 
ing became routine. In April 1945 Jo did 
a successful turn at the New York Para- 
mount Theater. Then she was signed to 
spell out Perry Como on her present show, 
the Chesterfield Supper Club. 

Last week Miss Stafford came back to 
the program after a six-week vacation. 


It was her first as Jo Stafford—star. 
But Nidorf is still full of plans—“the 
right” movie, more records, and more 
radio when the Chesterfield contract ex: 
pires in December, At 28 she will prob- 


ably gross close to a quarter of a million 
dollars this year. If the Stafford boom 


lasts, she may reap twice that, with 


movie help, next year. 
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Freddy Kuh, Ferret 


Many an official in the British Foreign 
Office sighed with relief last week. The 


reason: Frederick Kuh, ubiquitous news 


ferret for The Chicago Sun, had gone 
home to a new assignment as The Sun’s 
one-man bureau for the United Nations 


headquarters, 
As The Sun’s London bureau chief 





European 


Only Kuh knows how he gets his stories 


7 
4 


since 1942 and before that a veteran 
United Press man, Freddy Kuh called 
more British Cabinet members, ambassa- 
| ors, and lesser fry on Whitehall’s diplo- 
matic beat by their first names than any 
other American newsman in London. 
Personally, they liked him, but he cer- 


| tainly got into their hair. Kuh got scoops, 








scoops that used to redden the faces of 
Foreign Office officials. 

“When diplomatic negotiations were 
concerned,” one said, “it’s safe to say that 
Freddy had the details of 50 per cent of 
them before they were announced.” Some 
of his outstanding scoops: a five-day beat 
on Italy’s surrender; the text of the com- 
muniqué from the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Moscow last winter 48 hours 
ahead of reporters on the spot; and dis- 
closure of Winston Churchill’s tart rejec- 
tion of a wartime alliance with Franco 
Spain—a beat that made Parliament ask 


6 


life from the press. 

Admiral Censor: The highest com- 
pliment the British Foreign Office paid 
Kuh during the war was to lay down its 


famous “disharmony” censorship rule, 








tat might cause friction among the Al- 


les, The rule was directed straight at 
th, but Kuh managed to skirt its pro- 
j "sions so neatly that reading his copy 


ime the personal job of Rear Admiral 
G. P. Thomson, chief censor. 











Churchill why it had to get the’ facts of- 


Which sought to choke off outgoing stories’ 


This was all right with Kuh, for all cor- 
respondents knew Thomson to be em- 
inently fair and loath to enforce any 


political censorship, At 6:30 each night, 


Kuh would finish his story in the Min- 


istry of Information’s big press room and 
head for ‘Thomson’s dim little office. 


Thomson would brace himself, and Kuh 


would sink into an armchair and light a 
cigarette. He often stayed for hours, while 
other correspondents strode in and out of 


sessions with Thomson, 


rT; 
I have never seen anyone so persua- 
sive,” Thomson says. any a time 


. thought I had won, only to realize he had 


put one over on me.” Once, William Rids- 


dale, chief of the Foreign Office News 
Department, called Thomson and told 


him of a certain story that must not go 


out. “But Freddy Kuh sent that an hour 
ago,” Thomson replied. 


As wartime director of censorship, 


Francis Williams perforce had to know 


Britain’s top secrets. Frequently, he wrote 
in a recent book, he would be told—with 


a warning that he shared his information 
only with Anthony Eden, then Foreign 


Minister, and one or two of his chief 


aides—information that Williams had al- 
ready heard from Kuh. 


Lone Turtle: To look at Kuh is not 
especially frightening. He is slight and 
sallow-complexioned, with dark, search- 


ing eyes and a small, black mustache. In 
London’s drizzles he wore an enormous 


Army officer’s raincoat that made him 


seem smaller than he is. He hunched up 
inside it, like a stubborn turtle in its shell. 
He chews gum slowly, smokes heavily, 
doesn’t drink, hates parties, and refuses 
to entertain lavishly to ply his news 
sources. 

Strictly a lone operator, Kuh wouldn't 
give his priceless list of telephone num- 
bers even to his own staff. He rarely went 
to The Sun’s office in The London Daily 
Telegraph Building, and the secretary 
he shared with The New York Herald 
Tribune seldom could locate him. Up at 
7 each morning, Kuh would breakfast and 
pore over the morning papers in his flat 
in St. John’s Wood. About 9 he donned 
the green beret that was his badge and 
bicycled off after news. He usually 
lunched with a source at a Soho res- 
taurant. Around 4 or 5 in the afternoon 
he pedaled back to his flat (or, during the 
war, to the Ministry of Information) to 
write his story. 

At 50, Kuh never relaxes. In London, 
if he got a story idea in the middle of the 
night, he thought nothing of calling his 
secretary at once and telling her to get 


appointments for the next day. Sun staff 
men who had worked until 1 or 2 in the 


morning often were wakened before 


dawn by a call from Kuh, When he 
slipped into New York last week, he went 
directly to Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., for 
a two-week vacation. But no one expected 


him to rest. The office of The Atlantic 
Monthly, for whom Kuh writes a regular 


London report, is nearby. He also is think- 
ing of doing a column to fill a gap for the 


26 papers which bought his London 


prose on The Sun’s foreign service wire. 


B. Ovs Wedding I Night 


Gravel Gertie and B. O. Plenty, the two 
creeps of The Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate’s Dick Tracy strip, were 


married this week amid a shower of gifts 


from Tracy fans. More than 200 presents, 
including a washrag, a gold wedding ring, 
soap, razors, and plugs of chewing to- 


bacco arrived at The Chicago Tribune's 


office. The New York Daily News experi- 
enced a similar bonanza, plus a swanky 


Florida hotel’s offer of its bridal suite to 


the happy couple. 
In Chicago, Cartoonist Chester Gould 
said he would put all the presents (except 


the tobacco which goes to his tobaceo- 


chewing assistant) into a special collec- 
tion. As to whether he’d spring the bride- 


groom (who spent his wedding night in 
the clink), again and for all time, Gould - 


reassured anxious fans aplenty: “Why, 
shore,” he said. 
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A shower from their fans 


This Is the Army, Mr. Lyon 


The United States Army Air Forces 
has always taken great pride in its pub- 
lic-relations setup. Newsmen who had to 
handle the Air Forces’ often flamboyant 
communiqués during the war took a dim- 
mer view. So did W. Stuart Symington, 
assistant Secretary of War for Air. 


About three months ago, Symington 
brought in George Lyon, onetime city edi- 
tor of Scripps-Howard’s New York World- 
Telegram, later editor of The Buffalo 


Times, and a wartime trouble-shooter for 
Elmer Davis’s Office of War Information. 


Lyon's mission, in which he had the best 
Wishes of Washington newsmen: to shake 


AAF news loose from security-minded 


generals, especially the stubborn Lt. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, who likes to deliver lectures 
to newsmen. 


Last week, Lyon quit when Symington 
refused to back him up against Eaker in 
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Eclipse quality, craftsmanship, performance and 
beauty are the standards by which the nation’s 
lawn mowers are judged. Look to Eclipse for 
the finest in precision and service. The Eclipse 


Lawn Mower Co. 
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and handling. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1946, to stockholders 
of record August 28, 1946 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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a policy dispute. But back of this was 
brass-hat anger with Lyon over the 
United Press story of AAF plans to send 
a rocket toward the moon (see page 54). 
Even the normally easygoing Maj. Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay has ordered that news 
stories based on AAF research files now 
be submitted before publication. Wash- 
ington newsmen sighed. The AAF’s PRO 
setup was right back where it was before. 


owe 


ACA’s Iron Curtain 


The normal flow of foreign news to 
the American press was cut to a trickle 
last week as the result of a strike by the 
American Communications Association 
(CIO) against Press Wireless, Inc., in 
New York. 

Press Wireless, the newspaper-created 
and -owned communications system has 
been the favorite transmission grid for 
American correspondents abroad. During 
the war “Prewi” especially endeared it- 
self to front-line correspondents who 
found its mobile transmitters never far 
behind and, in Normandy and the Philip- 
pines, on the beachhead al- 








ay 


said “before”; the company, doubtfi] 
that it had to arbitrate economy layoffs 
at all, insisted that at least it could fire 
first and talk about it later. 

They Also Travel: Meanwhile, to 
halt the flow of “strike-breaking” copy via 
RCA, Mackay Radio, Western Union 





Cables, and other old-line commercial | 


companies, ACA forbade its members in 
those companies to handle any press 
copy. The result was not a complete 
blackout of news from abroad, but New 
York’s big dailies had to resort to costly 
phone circuits, and the press services 
leased cables to cover such events as the 
Paris peace conference. 

On Aug. 18, Prewi and the union 
agreed to arbitrate (1) whether either 
party could take the unilateral action it 
did before arbitration of the layoffs and 
(2) the merits of the layoffs themselves, 
The union agreed that decision on the 
first point would end the strike. 

But left unsettled will be the issue aris. 
ing from the embargo, which the ACA 
canceled when arbitration was agreed up- 
on. How far, angrily demanded the lib. 





most as soon as the troops 
had established it. 

Such enterprise paid off. 
From a meager net income 
of $21,187 in 1939, Prewi hit 
a peak of $739,836 in 1944, 
and dipped only slightly to 
$682,714 in 1945,.with a 
record volume in wordage— 


157,000,000, or an average 
of about 430 newspaper col- 


umns per day. In the fis 
half of 1946, however, the 


organization showed a net loss 
of $137,000. 

A fortnight ago, during 
negotiations for a 1946 con- 
tract, Prewi laid off 46 em- 
ployes under the economy 
clauses of the 1945 agree- 
ment, still in effect until a 
new one is signed. The union, 
noting that the company had 
sought in current negotia- 
tions to delete clauses forbid- 
ding technological layoffs, 
sniffed at the economy rea- 
sons and demanded that the 
dismissals be arbitrated be- 
fore they became effective. 
~The United States Concilia- 
tion Service also suggested 
this procedure, but the com- 
pany refused on the ground 
that the clauses covering 
economy layoffs called for no 
arbitration procedure. On 


Aug. 7, when the layoffs 








Associated Press 








went into effect, the union 
struck, despite a no-strike “for 
any reasons” clause in the 
contract. 

The crux of the dispute 
was whether the contract re- 
quires economy layoffs to be 
arbitrated before or after 
their execution. The union 


Past in Review: When the Japanese hit Shang- 
hai, they lost no time in taking over The China 
Weekly Review, which had minced no words in at 
tacking them, and they mistreated its editor, J. B. 
Powell, to the point of permanently crippling him, 
Here MP’s carry Powell from court after his testr 
mony Aug. 5 at the Tokyo war crimes trials, where 
he gave proof of Japan’s trickery in its first niajot 
act of aggression, the Mukden incident of 1981. 
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eral, pro-labor New York Post, can a Com- 
munist-led union go in using a Communist 
tactic to block the free flow of news? Both 
the conservative New York Herald Trib- 
une, one of Prewi’s owners, and the liberal 
Philadelphia Record bluntly tagged the 
embargo a Communist-inspired iron cur- 
tain. The Newspaper Guild of New York 
traveled along with the Prewi strikers to 
the extent of instructing its members not 
to handle Prewi’s “hot” copy, but did 
nothing about the other companies. Win 
or lose in arbitration, ACA’s embargo 
was a costly error in communications 
with public opinion. 


oor 


Anybody’s By-Line 
On the afternoon San Diego (Calif.) 


Tribune-Sun, any member of the staff 
may be a columnist. All he has to do is 
sit down, write a column, turn it in, and 
wait for it to appear on the local page 
under the head, “Good Afternoon.” 
“Good Afternoon” is the brain child 
of Thornton Boulter, managing editor. 
Four years ago, when The Tribune-Sun 
surprised Boulter, an up-from-the-ranks 
veteran of eighteen years, with the man- 
aging editorship, he thought he ought to 
do something “different.” A rebel against 
syndicated columnists, he started “Good 
Afternoon” and coyly dubbed it “A Col- 
umn Now ’n Then About This ’n That.” 
The column today is the hit of The 
Tribune-Sun. Of the dozen or so staff 


members who take turns, each has his 
lithful, “I read “Good Afternoon’ every 


day, but you ate my favorite.” the fan 
mail usually begins. Most of the columns 


duck controversy and concentrate instead 
on chitchat, whimsy, travel, autobiogra- 
phy, local lore, humor, and pet peeves. 

Richard Mansfield, bald veteran of the 
city hall, writes of the “pleasure that 
comes from sitting beside a campfire. . . 
never quite equaled at your own hearth- 
side,” and the next week end hundreds 
of San Diegans flock to the spot he 
mentions. 


Nearly all the columns plug the old 
home town in shameless Southern Cali- 
fomia fashion. Naomi Baker tells of a 
schoolteacher-friend whose pupils’ eyes 
‘light up” when they mention her, and 
waxes lyrical about “the fragrance of 
syringa blossoms . . . growing along my 
$an Diego neighbor's fence . . . The pale 
green feathery tips on the big evergreen 
tree on the lawn at 3033 Fifth Avenue.” 
_ Most light-hearted of the lot is William 
McGraw, assistant city editor, who has 
a bit of the Benchley flavor in him. On 
the ditty, “Shoo-Fly Pie and Apple Pan- 
dowdy,” McGraw reflects: “This . 
superb example of the neo-Spenserian 


couplet, with reet pleat and bell-bottom 


iambics.” 

Last week, Boulter wouldn’t think of 
giving up the column, even though it 
had become somewhat costly, At $5 per 
stint, The Tribune-Sun’s staff tosses off 


enough pieces to keep supply running 
well ahead of demand. 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
oF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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LABOR: A New CIO Line and a New Strike 


Meeting in Washington last week, CIO 
President Phil Murray and his policy- 
makers answered “yes and no” to the 
question agitated by the more aggressive 
elements in organized labor: Shall there 
be a “second round” of wage increases? 

“Yes,” was the long-term objective, 
but “no” would have to suffice until after 
the November elections, to give the Tru- 
man Administration time in which to do 
something about inflation (see Washing- 
ton Trends). 

During the lull, Newsweex’s Washing- 
ton bureau reported, the CIO is turning 
itself into a research-and-public-enlight- 
enment agency. Murray asked all affiliated 
unions to help finance the new program. 
Labor economists from the auto, steel, 
textile, clothing, and electrical unions 
were summoned to Washington for a 
CIO drive to roll back prices to the 
June 30 level. The drive will compare in 
size and intensity to the best campaigns 
of the Political Action Committee. 

Other points which were agreed upon 
at the CIO conference were incidental to 
the price rollback policy: (1) President 
* Truman should call another labor-man- 
agement conference; (2) food subsidies 
should be restored; (3) the CIO will 
report promptly on OPA price actions 
and government financial plans, and (4) 
buying strikes will be intensified. 


Without promising to stop using the 
strike weapon, the CIO policymaking 
leaders voted Murray just about what he 
wanted. All hands tried hard to give 
the CIO a solid front. 

The Seamen Didn't Hear: But no- 
body can be sure that the individual CIO 
unions will swing into line. Murray failed 
to prevent the CIO National Maritime 
Union from going ahead with its strike 
on the Great Lakes. On Aug. 15, midway 
in the CIO policy gathering, Joseph Cur- 
ran, NMU president, left Washington to 
set up strike headquarters in Detroit. The 
NMU demanded that the work week be 
changed from 56 to 40 hours—Curran 
once said he would compromise at 44— 
and wage raises of 10 to 18 cents an hour. 
At the week end Curran claimed that 
2,500 NMU members and 1,500 unaffili- 
ated seamen had tied up 101 of the 370 
lake carriers, but the Lake Carriers Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland said that only 35 
of its 316 vessels had been affected. On 
the first day of the strike NMU and AFL 
members clashed on a Detroit dock. Two 
days later four striking seamen were 
arrested in Chicago after the beating of 


two men employed by the Lake Carriers 


Association. In Ashtabula, Ohio, several 
pickets were injured when a car drove 
through picket lines. 

On Aug. 19, Curran scheduled a New 

















Associated Press Photos 


Great Lakes iron-ore carriers strikebound in the Detroit River 
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Curran (left) and Lawrenson of NMU 


York meeting with the Bethlehem Trans- 
portation Corp. (twelve iron-ore car- 
riers) and sent two of his chicf assistants, | 
NMU Vice President Jack Lawrenson and 
John Rofan, co-chairman of the strike 
committee, to negotiate in Chicago with | 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana (six | 
tankers). If Bethelehem and Standard 
could negotiate a settlement, the other 
lake carriers probably would follow suit. 
But Curran continued to talk tough. The 
NMU had available a strike fund of 
$1,000,000, he said, and would not 
hesitate to use all of it. It would tie up | 
the lake carriers until the ice came in 
December; it would keep them tied up 
when the ice breaks next April. 

The Sore Spots: Although the nation | 
had had a breathing spell from major 
strikes, and although Murray declared he 
wanted to extend it, the lake shipping | 
strike spoke louder than words. a 

| 





were two other possible trouble spots: (1) 

in Coos Bay, Ore., Mayor E. E. Fitz 

walter asked President Truman to inter- | 
vene in a jurisdictional dispute between | 
AFL and CIO dock unions which had 
tied up that big lumber shipping port 
and (2) in New York, 1,100 ticket col- 
lectors and brakemen affiliated with John 
L. Lewis’s District 50, now part of the 
AFL, threatened to tie up commuter 
service for the 300,000 daily customers — 
of the Long Island Railroad. | 


Significance ——- | 


A prolonged strike on the lakes would | 
put a brake on all industry next year. If 
steel mills don’t build up their iron-ore 
inventories in the next few weeks—and 
85 per cent of all iron ore is transported 
on the lakes—they won’t be able to run 
full blast in early spring. The resultant 
steel shortage would cut down production ! 
of the auto and household equipment | 
industries and every other steel user. | 

When he refused to step into the strike | 
of J. I. Case farm equipment workers | 
this month with government seizure, | 
President Truman indicated that the gov- 
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All staterooms outside, each with private bath . . . all passenger accommodations air-conditioned . . . outdoor tiled swimming pools... 


dining salons with wide picture windows ... some of the many features of these new “Santa” Liners. 


American comfort s0es to sea.. 


‘ MA, Today, American comfort 


pe % oy ae 


in its most modern form 


hal *.. 
: ; goes to sea in Grace Line’s 
nine new passenger ships, 
which combine the luxurious accommodations of a cruise 
liner with exceptional cargo space and the most modern 
cargo handling equipment. These vessels, with the com- 
pletely modernized Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, and nine 
fast new freighters, constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of 
twenty “Santas”, which will link the Americas with 


maximum efficiency. 


See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Franciseo: Los Angeles: Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 
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City Planning, Now and Then: Plans for a modern- 
istic $50,000,000 shopping center in Flushing, L. I. (left), 
near the site of the old World’s Fair, have been drawn up for 
the real-estate brokers, Webb & Knapp. About 90 per cent 
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of the property options needed have been bought. Looking back 
over city planning of the past, NEwswe ex discovered this “plan 


for the improvement of lower Broadway designed by the Rapid 
Transit Commissioners” (right), first published in July 1879. 
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ernment isn’t anxious to start another 
round of drastic directives. Neither the 
lake strike nor the dock strike is likely 
to be settled by government action. 


Wall Street Stayout 


The New York Stock Exchange got a 
taste of labor trouble last week. M. David 
Keefe, 36-year-old president of the Unit- 
ed Financial Employes (independent), 
held about 650 of his members off their 
jobs for two hours after the market 
opened on Aug. 14. 

With half of its clerks missing, the ex- 
change hobbled along with brokers and 
supervisors helping out, remembering 
when they themselves were runners, tele- 
phone clerks, page boys, and floor clerks. 
The quotation bureau was closed and the 
message tubes connecting’ booths were 
not in operation. Floor privileges were 
extended to temporary clerks and denied 
to all visitors. 

Dave Keefe had taken this way to em- 
phasize that he and the UFE didn’t like 
(1) the delay in getting a state labor 
board election that the UFE had demand- 
ed for employes of the brokerage firm of 
Harris, Upham & Co., and (2) the fact 
that non-union exchange employes got a 
raise in April, two months before union 
members received it. 

Keefe explained that UFE members 
merely stayed away from their jobs to 
vote on the question of giving the union 
full authority to call a strike any time be- 
fore Oct. 15, when its contract with the 
stock exchange will expire. Keefe got 
what he had asked for, by a vote of 652 
to 5. Harris, Upham clerks meanwhile 
Temained at work. ; 

Stock Exchange members have been 


living in peace with the univn since the 
UFE won a contract in May 1943. The 
UFE claims 5,000 members—1,000 who 
work for the stock and commodity ex- 
changes in New York and 4,000 broker- 
age-house clerks. What angered the 
brokers was that the UFE contract con- 
tains a carefully drawn no-strike clause, 
and that the UFE now threatens to dis- 
regard that clause, “if necessary,” to sup- 
port its demand for bargaining rights for 
Harris, Upham employes. 

When it begins to negotiate a new con- 
tract with the exchange, the UFE knows 
exactly what it wants: a 25 per cent raise 
(average pay is now about $50 a week), 
a seven-hour day, five-day week, time- 
and-a-half pay for overtime, pensions, 
and insurance. 





Significance 


Although Keefe’s walkout did not stop 
stock-market operations, the next one 
might. For the first time in its history, the 
exchange may be in for serious labor 
trouble. Its predicament is a reminder 
that a no-strike clause in a labor contract 
may not always prove effective insurance 
for the period indicated, and that or- 
ganized labor continues to make headway 
in its aim to become a part of all or- 
ganized business. UFE goals include in- 
surance companies, banks, and all other 
financial organizations. 

The number of financial employes in 
Wall Street is relatively small. They are 
significant, however, as an aggressive new 
group in organized labor because they 
had previously resisted organization by 
CIO and AFL unions. The New York 
Times quoted Keefe: “There are no peo- 
ple harder to organize than the rainbow 
chasers of Wall Street.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Now Depth 


The look of depth, contour, and move- 
ment on a flat surface, achieved without 
eyeglasses or other viewing aid, is the 
most revolutionary ‘development in 
graphic arts during the twenty years since 
the movie adopted sound. After intensive 
development by the Navy, one kind 
of three-dimensional photography, Tri- 
vision, seems to be on the verge of com- 
mercial application. Newsweek obtained 
this exclusive new appraisal of Trivision 
from official sources in Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York. 


One evening in 1932, Douglas F. Win- 
nek, then a 25-year-old photographic 
engineer trained in the University of 
Rochester Optical School, was talking 
shop in New York with John Tennant, a 
fellow of the Royal Photographic Society 
and a world authority in his field. 

Naturally, their talk turned to three- 
dimensional pictures—the old-fashioned 
stereoscope, then almost 100 years old, 
and the comparatively modern three-di- 
mensional movies using polarized light 
and Polaroid viewing glasses. 

“Why not three-dimensional photog- 
—_ without gadgets?” inquired Win- 
nek. 

“Impossible,” Tennant replied. 

Winnek didn’t think so. In a Broad- 
way movie theater that night, he noticed 
the beaded ripple of the silver screen and 
saw “The Eyes and Ears ot the World” 
coming toward him from a Paramount 
newsreel. At that moment the idea for 
Trivision was born. 

By the time Winnek moved to New 
York from Madison, Wis., in 1934, he 
























































Year after year Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment has been doing hard jobs for business- 
men in many fields. It packages and protects 
products like butter, bacon, shortening, 
cheese, ice cream. It lines motor oil con- 
tainers. Hair waving pads are made with 
it. Meat packers use it to line ham boilers. 
There are hundreds of other uses. 


What is 
Patapar? 


Patapar is a special paper. By the process 
of parchmentizing, its fibers are bonded 
together forming a sheet that will stand up 
under all sorts of difficult conditions. 


.-- Soak it, boil it, 
wrap grease in it— 


Patapar has high wet-strength. Soaked in 
water for weeks, boiled, frozen and thawed 
out —it remains strong. It is grease-resist- 
ing, too. Pour oil on it, wrap grease or fats 
in it— Patapar resists penetration. 


We print it for you 
in beautiful colors 


Patapar’s rich white surface can be printed 
beautifully in brilliant colors. We have 
complete modern equipment to do the 
printing in our own plants by letterpress 
or offset lithography —-in one or several 
colors. Our expert craftsmen handle every 
detail— from original sketch to the de- 
livered job. 


Businessmen: We have de- 
veloped 179 different types 
of Patapar to do an endless 
variety of hard jobs. Per- 
haps one of these 179 types 
can do a job for you. Write 
on your business letterhead 
for booklet N. It tells all 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications, *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





} Protected 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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DDT Against the Corn Borer: In Lester Pfister’s fields of hybrid corn near 
El Paso, Ill., DDT was being tested last week as a possible’ exterminator “abi a 
common and destructive insect pest that is costly to many farmers, the corn borer . 





was head over heels in Trivision. On 
Sept. 4, 1936, the United Press carried 
a copyrighted story from New York, tell- 
ing about the first Trivision photograph 
ever made, a lifelike picture of an old 
man in his shirtsleeves who seemed to 
move when Winnek wiggled the picture. 
You could even see around this picture 
of the man into the background, the 
United Press reported. 

Winnek’s patent applications attracted 
attention, and in 1939 the Temporary 
National Economic Council called him to 
Washington. The Army, Navy, and other 
government agencies were interested. 
The Navy came through with an order 
for Winnek to design a Trivision aerial 
camera, and he set up a laboratory in 
Mount Vernon, near New York City. 
Within a week after his Washington ap- 
pearance he had an advance of $60,000 
from the Research Corp. of New York 
in return for the right to grant non- 
exclusive licenses. 

In July 1945, the Navy turned to 
Trivision as an aid to its training pro- 
gram. Trivision took on immediate mili- 
tary importance. It could make photo- 
graphs that were true to life in depth, 
with a single lens—either outdoois in 
natural light or indoors with a flash bulb. 

Secret of the Ridges: As Winnek 
and the Navy have developed it, Trivi- 
sion is fairly simple. Winnek had dis- 
covered that a camera lens, like normal 
human vision, could see partly around 
any object, and the wider the lens, the 
better the depth perception. This prop- 
erty of a lens is wasted in the ordinary 
camera because all the light reflections 
focus on a flat surface. Winnek devised a 
film having one side embossed with tiny 
horizontal ridges, about 300 to the inch, 
so that each microscopic ridge would act 
as a separate miniature lens and divide 
its portion of the image into two parts. 

The standard emulsion coating on the 
opposite side of the film picked up the 
image being photographed from thou- 
sands of reflecting surfaces on the em- 
bossed, or lenticular, side. A delicate 
process involved embossing a_ special 


plastic for the negative to be printed on. 
After this transparent plastic received its 
photographic impression it was backed 
with white paper or white ink. 

The Navy spent at least $1,000,000 
in developing this process. It also worked 
out a photo-engraving process to pick 
up the depth perception of the Trivision 
camera, the latest version of which was 
built by the Aero Photographic Expevi- 
mental Laboratory at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard this summer. Printing and 
laminating machinery, also at Philadel- 
phia, is almost ready to emerge from the 
experimental stage, and additional work 
to adapt Trivision to lithographs—bill- 
boards would furnish the commercial 
market—is under way. 

Three-Dimension Starlets? Be- 
cause Trivision photographic prints have 
to be made on transparent plastic, Win- 
nek said Trivision would be a natural for 
the movies. Because of the war, how- 
ever, no engineering along that line has 
been done. But the movies and amateur 














Newsweek—Anthony Rollo 
Winnek, inventor of Trivision 
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Acme Photos 
. . . Attached to a large tractor, this 
spraying equipment quickly covers an 
entire field with a fog of insecticide. 





photographers eventually will have Tri- 
vision, perhaps in one to five years, de- 
pending on the intensity with which the 
industry tackles the remaining engineer- 
ing problems. And already it has been 
adapted to X-ray photography. For the 
Navy, the future of Trivision probably 
lies in aerial reconnaissance. Winnek 
thinks Trivision will replace the stereo 
camera for that purpose. 

Trivision is now paying off. Winnek 
has sold an option on movie rights. Let- 
ters from manufacturers who want to 
know about licenses have been coming 


- in at the rate of 200 a month, he reports. 


All of them get the same answer: Wait 
until the Navy proves that the processing 
machinery will work. The industry won’t 
have to wait much longer. The Navy 
plans to demonstrate Trivision at its 
Photographic Science Laboratory at 
Anacostia, D. C., this fall. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Two-Way Windows: Double-action 
hinges that permit either vertical or 
horizontal opening are a feature of wood 
casements made by the Wenzel Manu- 
facturing Co. of Stamford, Conn. 

In the Bag: Paper bags processed to 
improve “wet strength,” for packaging 
wet vegetables and for taking cold bot- 
tled goods home, have been developed 
by the Union Bag & Paper Corp. of 
Jersey City. 

Wire Tire: For heavy trucks engaged 
in especially rough work, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. has developed tires 
with an inside layer of fine metal wire 
bonded in rubber. 


Sheer Protection: Sheer fabrics take on : 


durable crispness with less shrinkage, 
the American Cyanamid Co. claims, 
when they are processed with resin fin- 
ishes developed for cotton and nylon 
insect netting used by the Army. In the 
case of nylon, the finish helps control 
thread slippage. 

Mechanized Bed: Howard Hughes, the 
aircraft designer and industrialist whose 








‘he’s loading a freight car 


Solving loading problems on the 
drawing board is one of the ways 
Erie helps shippers plan safe trans- 
portation for their products. 


On particularly difficult loads, Erie 
experts design packing, blocking 
and bracing methods to solve the 
problem. 


The Erie has analyzed hundreds 
of loading problems . . . made 
suggestions which have prevented 
damage . . . saved time and money 
for shippers. 


This and other Erie services to 
assure safe, dependable freight 
transportation are available to you 
through any Erie Representative. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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"THINGS TO THINK 
"ANOUT WHEN BUYING 
; A PROJECTOR 


SAFETY FILM TRIP 
Your valuable film ts 
protected at every 

» point by VICTOR'S ox. 


‘elusive Safety features 
eee VICTOR gives per- 
fect pictures and fidel- 
ity of sound. Ask for 
a home demonstration. 


and drama, 





Vicror’s unsurpassed sound system enables vx, . 
you to have the best in travel, music 


Write today for descriptive literature 


—~*VIGTO 





Animatophone . . . enjoy an evening of motion 


pictures with family and friends . . . indoors 
or out. Hundreds of films are available. 
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SINCE 1923 












Costly 
Repairs 
Before 


They Start! 


l CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PLASTI-CALK 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service seals cracks 
around windows and doors against summer rains 
and dust, and winter moisture and frost. Pays 
for itself in lower maintenance costs. Also keeps 
out wintry drafts and saves fuel. Finest quality 
calking materials and factory-trained workmen. 
Chamberlin weatherproofing service is nation- 
wide. 50 years’ quality reputation. 2-1/2 million 
satisfied customers. Mail coupon for free survey. 
No obligation. Get yours now! 


Fos FREE SURVEY-—cai 

nsulation, Weather Chamberiin Branch (see phone book) 

Strips, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 





| Chamberlin Company of America 
l 1317 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 


| for (type of building) 








7 Name 





| Address. 
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A SPECIAL 

PREPARATION 

FOR SHAVING 
* 


For the | man in 7 


: who shaves daily 
* 
NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 
this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth- 
ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 
the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use. 
Needs no brush—not sticky or greasy. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
us your name and address with 10¢—and 
we'll mail you a full three weeks’ supply. The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW-5,Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: VilletLa Salle, Que.) 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 





burt Wurlter™ 


PRESIDENT . 














Securely fastened to bridge rail. . . 


experimental plane XF-11 crashed last 


- month, was extremely uncomfortable in 


his hospital bed. So he had his engineers 
design and build a new model, A part of 


the mattress that supports the spine is 


made in six sections, each adjustable. 


The bed has 30 moving parts. 

Life Line: Hayden Renner, Peter 
Schneider, and W. S. Powell of Akron 
last week tested a device which could be 
used to lower hotel guests in safety from 
windows to ground in case of fire. 








Akron Beacon Journal Photos 
... Safety device acts as “fire escape” 
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AIRWAYS: Visas Needed 


Pan American World Airways last week 
got Civil Aeronautics Board certificates 
for two new routes across the South At- 


lantic: (1) New York to Johannesburg 
and Capetown by way of the Azores and 
Dakar, and (2) Natal, Brazil, to South 
Africa by way of Ascension Island and 
West Africa. 


If Pan Am can get the planes and if the 
State Department can get the necessary 
landing rights, the new service may be 
started by Jan. 1. James M. Landis, CAB 
chairman, flew to Brazil last week in an 
effort to expedite an air-transport agree- 
ment with Brazil. The State Department 
at the same time sent a man to India on 
a similar mission. 

The coincidence of certificates and mis- 
sions emphasized an anomaly in Ameri- 
can overseas air policy. The CAB parcels 
out the routes, and then the government 
tries to get the foreign countries involved 
to come across with landing rights. The 
British practice is exactly the opposite; 
they never authorize an international 
route until after all of the preliminaries 


have been arranged, 


Pm 


COMPANIES: Surplus Racket 


Sharp buyers of government surplus 
have been putting some manufacturers 


of nationally advertised products through 


the wringer, the Brand Names Research 


Foundation charged last week, Here’s 


how it works: The buyer sends word that 
he has bought a quantity of branded mer- 
chandise in substandard condition and 
that unless the manufacturer buys it back 
or replaces it with new merchandise, the 
substandard goods will be dumped on the 


market and thereby ruin a good brand’s 
reputation. 

Neither the Surplus Property Act nor 
the Surplus Property Administration gives 
the manufacturer a priority to buy sur- 
plus merchandise directly from the gov- 
ernment. 


Hats in Hand 


The John B. Stetson Co. last’ week 
bought the Mallory Hat Co. of Danbury, 
Conn. George L. Russell Jr., president 
of Stetson, said each would continue to 
operate as a separate unit. Stetson has 
increased its sales 50 per cent since 1941 
and wants to bolster its new position. 


oo 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 
Stock Market: Reflecting concern over 
the labor situation (see page 60), the 
stock market declined last week. Indus- 
trial Dow-Jones averages closed at 
200.69, off 2.88 from the previous week. 


Inventories: Manufacturers’ stocks to- 
taled $17,200,000,000 at the end of June, 
the Commerce Department reported last 
week, 7 $200,000,000 for the month 
and back to the 1945 level for the first 
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Where Five Thousand Suppliers 
Help Industry Prosper 


SHORTER DISTANCES... supplier-to-factory and factory-to-cus- 
tomers ; . . give industry in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area 


unusual advantages for production, distribution and management, 


LOWER COSTS result from shorter hauls both ways, Right at hand are 


more than 5000 suppliers offering every type of material and service 
needed by industry. Among these suppliers are manufacturers who 
produce here two-thirds of the nation’s product classifications. And 


within 500 miles are more than 75,000,000 customers .. . two-thirds of 
the U. S. wholesale market. 


INDUSTRIES LOOKING TO THE FUTURE are looking to the Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio area today! In the past year over 50 companies 
committed $100,000,000 to industrial expansion here. 


OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE .. . complete and confi- 
dential . . . is provided without charge to managements of com- 
panies considering expansion. Call, write or wire Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, Robert C. Hienton, Director. 


| Numerous business an 


Ohio 

Cleveland-Northeast _ a 

Lom pho manufacturers all of these Frvurable wx structure (no state in 
ior assets: come tax). ; ail 

ae Center of America with 75,- Diversified industries to supply | 

00,000 people within 500 = Untimited fresh water supply. $ 

Superlative transportation by lane, Desirable plants and plant sites: 
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iron- 
water or oak power at low rates. Excellent living and cultural env 
ate electric é " men 
Peary of manpower with the know SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE! We tell 
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Basic materials right at hanes in our ne se 
a oe ee Location in the Nation. 
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Ample financial services. glad to sen 
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WALL STREET 


Not by Bread Alone 


Empty bakery shelves — following 
wartime shortages in other foods—have 
brought home to many an American, as 
never before, the importance of the 
traditional “staff of life.” Yet bread is 
only one important product of the na- 
tion’s number one business, Annual 
volume $44 billion retail. However, its 


very size, importance and variety make 
this modern industry one of the most 
difficult to understand. 

To provide investors with the neces- 
sary background to evaluate this vital 


FOODS isis 
MLRRGLL-AYNCH, PIERCE) AENNER & BEAM 











- . « Food heads the list 
enterprise, the nationwide investment 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane has issued “Foops — 1946*,” 
Delving into particulars, this booklet 
‘examines in detail six important seg- 
‘ments of the industry, provides indi- 
vidual analyses of 35 leading companies 
and brief pertinent facts on 23 others. 
Also included: Table showing principal 
brands of 33 prominent companies. 


Pointing out that six million farms, 
worked by eleven million people, sell 
$22 billion worth of cash crops and 
stock each year, the booklet goes on to 
reveal that over 1 million individuals 
process this vast bulk of goods, receive 
some $1.7 billion in wages each year. 
(To run transport, staff the retail 
stores: another 314 million workers. 
Payroll; $10 billion.) 

Despite these impressive figures, 
America’s food industry may have just 
begun to grow. Notes “Foops—1946” 
—new processes and war-changed eat- 
ing habits plus more people with more 
money to spend than ever before have 
resulted in giving the industry a green 
light for expansion, Not starry-eyed, 
however, “Foops — 1946” hastens to 
emphasize that only with a return of 
normal amounts of raw food to market 
will it be possible to know what the full 
demand really is, 








“For your copy of “Foops—1946,” without cost 
or obligation, address your request to: Department 


“NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 
. Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


NEWSWEEK 











time this year. But raw-material inven- 
tories were lowest since 1942. 
. Retail Trade: Department-store sales 
for the week ended Aug. 10 were 29 per 
cent above a year ago. The New York 
Journal of Commerce said the trade ex- 
pects at least four more months of record 
sales, despite the flurry of buyers’ strikes. 
Production: Steel production, sched- 
uled last week at 90.3 per cent of ca- 
pacity, was at the highest level since July 
1945, Auto and truck production for the 


United States and Canada reached 88,560 


units last week, a new postwar record. 
General Motors reported its production 
for the week was 21,113 passenger cars 
against 20,693 the week before. 
Credit: The Federal Reserve Board 
tightened up retail credit controls under 
Regulation W, bringing back under con- 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


trol installment purchases of $1,500 to 
$2,000 and making the maximum ma- 


turity for most installment loans fifteen 
months. Auto-loan maturities were left at 


‘eighteen months. 


Personnel: Admiral William F. Halsey, 
wartime commander of the Third Fleet, 
decided to serve on a government board 
of strategy rather than accept a vice presi- 
dency in Pan American Airways... Mor- 


ton M. Mendels of Montreal is Secretary 
of the International Bank . . . Rear Ad- 


miral Edmond J, Moran resigned his War 


Shipping Administration post to return 
to the Moran Towing and Transportation 


Co. Inc... Arthur C. Wilby of Chicago 


is a new vice president of the United 
States Steel Corp... . William O, McKay 


is the new president of the Great North- 
ern Paper Co. . . . Hayden B. Kline was 
named executive vice president of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp. . . . George W. 


Ross became new president of the Huron 


Milling Co,, Inc, 
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Editors’ Note: Rivalry between the AFL 
and the CIO has put President Truman 
on the spot with respect to American rep- 
resentation in the International Labor 
Organization. Labor Trends this week 
- gives the background for what may be a 


historic decision. 


The question of labor representation at 
the International Labor Organization con- 
ference in Montreal next month threatens 
to split American labor wide open and 
lead the Administration into an open 


break with either the AFL or CIO. 


William Green, voicing the AFL demand 
for sole representation at all ILO con- 
ferences, flatly rejected a compromise 
suggested by Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach, and warned President Truman 


that he must choose between Schwellen- 


bach and the AFL. 
The CIO is standing by its original de- 


mand for equal representation in the 
ILO. Nevertheless, it is willing to accept 
the Schwellenbach proposal that the two 
organizations alternate, one getting the 
vote at every second conference. 


The Administration has postponed de- 
cision to the latest possible moment but 
American delegates (two representing 
government and one each labor and 


management) must be appointed sopn. 


The AFL’s position in international 
labor affairs is at stake in the controversy. 


It has refused to join the World Federa- 


tion of Trade Unions, charging that it is 
dominated by the Russians, 


Another reason for the AFL's determina 


tion to obtain exclusive labor rights in the 
ILO is that Russia is not affiliated. 


Formal affiliation of the ILO with the 


United Nations, through the Social and 
Economic Council, will be up for decision 


at the Montreal conference. 


American leaders point out that if affilia- 
tion goes through, as they expect, the 


hope of the WFTU to get official status 
in the UN will probably be blasted. 


This would force Russia either to join the 
ILO or be isolated from labor representa- 


tion in the UN, 


Second highpoint on the Montreal agen- 


da will be a constitutional amendment 
which would make ILO “conventions” 


(treaties) more binding. At present such 
‘conventions” are regarded merely as 
recommendations. 








AIRBORNE self-firing unit for 


coal or oil. Heats, circulates 
cleans and humidifiesthe air 


WATERBORNE self - firing 
unitfor coalor oil. For steam 
hot water or vapor systems 





COAL-FLOW stoker feeds 
from bin, makes your present 


heating plant automatic 









Fireman, builders of readentiat coal sod oll 


@ No grates to shake, no drafts to adjust! You 
have a half-hour’s extra sleep, and though winter 


is just outside your window, you get up to find 
your home filled with cheerful warmth! 


When fall brings the first chilly evening, you 
simply set your thermostat for the day and night 


temperatures you will want throughout the win- 


ter, and Iron Fireman carries on from there. You 


have steady, mellow warmth that stays on an 


even keel regardless of outdoor weather. 

The source of all this care-free comfort is the 
Iron Fireman Luminous Flame produced from 
either coal or oil, which is the heart of Iron 
Fireman heating. There are many advanced fea- 
tures which contribute to your comfort in the 
Iron Fireman equipment illustrated at the left. 


Ask for Free Booklet 
"Luminous Flame Heating” 


Mail coupon below for uae prenered bog 
on modern home hea‘ y Iron 


heating equipment and and commerciel- industrial 


Tron Fireman Manuracturinc Company 
3014 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Send free copy, “Luminous Flame Heating.” 


Name. 





Address. 





PLANTS IN PORTLAND, ORE.; CLEVELAND, OHIO; TORONTO, CANADA 






















“A good pipe is an investment 


in daily pleasure”. Only the 
finest imported Mediterra- 


nean briar is used in these 
handsome, sweet-smoking, 
easy-drawing pipes — set 
off and reinforced by a 
band of sterling silver— 
fitted with hard rubber 
bit; just what you'd 
expect from LHS. 

AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


$ IMPORTED BRIAR 
model #91. Dozens of 
handsome models, 
plainorantique finish. 


Also, STERNCREST 14K at $7.50. 
Specially selected briar, 14K gold 
band. Other LHS Pipes: Sterncrest 
Ultra-fine $10; Certified Purex $3.50; 
Purex Superfine (domestic briar) $1.50. 






The famous ZEUS Filter 
Cigarette Holder is back in 
ALUMINUM, with handy ejector. 


rm Send for your copy of 
, “Pipes—for a World of Pleasure” 


t & H STERN, Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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S anaToca Sprincs, N. Y.—The 
people of Saratoga regard their town 
as a key battleground in the war be- 
tween art and commerce, esthetics and 
capitalism. They take their stand on 
the purer side of the field, naturally. 
The crass influence of the dollar is 
represented by the concrete race 
tracks around’ New York 
City, which made millions 
of bucks for themselves and 
the state treasury during the 
three war years when Sara- 
toga’s ancient horse plant 
was shut down by the ra- 
tioning of gas and tires. 

Racing was resumed at 
Saratoga this month to an 
ominous tune. The chorus 
had it that one more year 
for old time’s sake would be 
enough—that the state could not afford 
to take the cut in its budget that Sara- 
toga’s sparse crowds and lean betting 
totals would involve, that the city 
gamblers might form bad habits (such 


from betting entirely) if Saratoga were 
allowed to become an August fixture 
once more. 


You might say that the people of 
Saratoga felt this threat most deeply 
in the region of their wallets, and you 
would be right. However, they prefer 
to put the thing on an artistic basis: 

the green country, the health-giving 
waters, the mellow track, the ancient 
trees, the historic shades of Burgoyne, 
Canfield, and Lillian Russell. And it 
begins to look as though “esthetics”— 
or small cash—has won the day over 
big cash. So far, the season here has 
been so strong and prosperous that 
racing probably will return to Sara- 
toga next year, and the year after that, 
and ad infinitum; to which your cor- 
respondent has no objections what- 
ever, being a warm admirer of the na- 
tion’s most storied race track and the 
town and country which surround it. 

Even now, the betting and the 
crowds are nothing like as big here as 
they would be at one of those cap- 
italistic city tracks. But tradition, 
working together with the “nice” peo- 
ple of racing, which means those with 
the oldest checkbooks, is likely to 
swing the balance. 

All the old landmarks are present 
for this month’s meeting, acting as 
though they had never been away. 
The yearling sales, the lakeside night 
clubs and gambling joints, the same 
old politicians and traffic cops and 





The Hallowed Shears 


by JOHN LARDNER 





| as going to New Jersey or abstaining - 


mud baths—even Mr. Sam Rosoff, the 
subway millionaire, who is said to pre- 
date the stateliest elm on Union Ave- 
nue and without’ whom Saratoga 
would not be official in my book. Mr. 
Rosoff seems to feel the same way. To 
make the setting complete, Mr. Rosoff 
emphasized his presence the other eve- 
ning by swinging for the jaw 
of an Argentine tourist who 
criticized the words of an 
anti-rumba song caroled by 
a local night-club chanteuse. 

“Why don’t you go back 
to the Argentine?” snarled 
Mr. Rosoff in his classic sub- 
way Spanish. 

He then led with his right 
hand, as usual, and the 
residents of Saratoga settled 
back with the feeling that 
everything was on the beam again. 

In this war on capitalism which lasts 
through most of August, the natives 
of Saratoga act in a very logical way— 
they turn so capitalistic themselves 
that by the end of 30 days every man, 
woman, and child of the village begins 
to look vaguely like a slot machine. 
This year the campaign is sensational. 

“Things are not only good at the 
track,” I am told by Mr. Patrick Rox, 
the genial chief of police, “they are 
good everywhere.” 





That is a fact. A record 24,515 
customers jammed into the track to 
bet a record $1,278,114 and to watch 
the 77th running of the Travers last 
Saturday. Tourists are blithely paying 
$5 for the steak dinners that cost $3.50 
or $4 before the war. Houses that 
rented for $100 for the month in 1941 
now fetch $500. The County of Sara- 
toga is scratching an extra 5 per cent 
for itself off the mutuel handle—much 
to the irritation of the townfolks, 
who feel that this may give the visi- 
tor a faint sense of being clipped 
—and double rooms at the Grand 
Union Hotel, which is roughly the 
size of Finland, are bringing in 
from $25 to $35 a day. 

Comes a slump in the next year or 
two, Saratoga will have to shave these 
rates downward. But the same thing 
will be happening elsewhere, and the 
folks here are willing to take potluck 
with everyone else so long as the tak- 
ing is restored to a permanent basis. 
What would happen to Saratoga with- 
out a month of racing every year is too 
painful to contemplate. You can’t eat 
this sulphur water. Myself, I can’t 
even drink it. 
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BASEBALL: Royal Robinson 


The Montreal Royals, most fertile of 
the Brooklyn Dodger tarms, ran away 
with the International League pennant 
while their Flatbush parents still strug- 
gled for survival in the National League. 
The Royals, hailed by Montreal fans as 
the wonder team of the year, were sev- 
enteen games ahead as of last week. 
Within a few days, they will clinch ma- 
thematically baseball’s oldest minor- 
league flag—two weeks before the end 
of the season. 

Manager Clay Hopper’s team was built 
for speed and power..It is loaded with 
old Dodger stars—Curt Davis, “The Old 
Professor,” Lew Riggs, and Herman 
Franks—and new Dodger hopefuls—left- 
handed Steve Nagy, Jean Pierre Roy, a 
refugee from the Mexican League, and 
Marvin (Rabbit) Rackley, a swift thief 
of bases. But the sensation of the Royals, 
and of the International League, is Jack 
Robinson, first Negro to play organized 
baseball in modern times. 

In spring training, Robinson just 
couldn’f get going. A shortstop, he was 
placed at second base to save his weak 
throwing arm. He had little baseball ex- 
perience—at the University of California 
at Los Angeles and with the Kansas City 
Monarchs of the Negro American League. 

Some Southern cities forbid Negroes 
playing ball with whites, and the Royals 
had to cancel a few of their exhibition 
games. The pressure of being a test case 
was heavy on Robinson. He tried too 
hard. Nevertheless, the former Army lieu- 
tenant spurned a Mexican League offer 
at nearly double his Montreal salary. 

On opening day, he thumped his way 


out of his slump. He hit a homer and 


Spa BUT? el 




















International 
A Montreal mate welcomes Robinson 




















First INALKMelal PERSONAL PLANES 





—SwWarwe is easy to fly... as easy 


as driving a car. So why not start your flying career with the ALL- 
METAL Silvaire, the plane you will be proud to own-when you earn 
your wings. 


Designed for safety, maneuverability, comfort and speed, the Silvaire 
with the ALL-METAL wing operates at a cost per mile comparable to 
a medium priced automobile. Its rugged extra strength SAFETY- 
ZONE cabin gives the added safety that the turret top gives to 
today’s automobile. Yes, you can learn to fly Silvaire with ease... you 
can continue to fly it with pride. With your Silvaire you receive a 
FREE flying course. 
























‘Bosc 


For business, for sport, for pleasure, 
for family flying ... the Silvaire is 
the plane of the day. Send for 
complete information ...see your 
Silvaire dealer and ask for a FREE 
flight demonstration. ‘ 

e E. L. STAUP, DELPHOS, OHIO 


@ As president of Capitol Theotres, Inc., Mr. Staup 
uses his Silvaire for fast cross country business and 
pleasure trips. ‘'| commute regularly between Lima, 

ae Ohio, and Cleveland on booking and buying trips,"’ 
By LUSCOMBE says Mr. Staup. ‘'A trip that formerly required two 


days | now complete in less than a day. Have had 
four different makes of planes bu? have flown o 
Silvaire since 1943. Its economy of operation in- 
SILVAIRE by Luscombe is manufactured under U. terested me—I consistently use from 41/2 to § 
S. Government Approved Type Certificate and is gallons of fuel per hour and cruise at 105 to 110 
Government certified to be completely airworthy. miles per hour, at a cost much under that of a car."' 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT NW-1, DALLAS, TEXAS 





































FOR UNIT 
SHOWN 


WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEX/F ONE 








hommes 


Give orders... get action... gather in- 
. with the New FLEXI- 
No waiting for operator, no 


formation . . 
FONE! 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. No restrictions—prompt ship- 
ment. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 


oPERADIo 
FLEXIF ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 








{| OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
-| DEPT. NW-8, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


Please send free literature as checked: 
0 Flexifone Intercommunication 


0 Plant-Broadcasting 
O Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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three singles and stole two bases to help 
Montreal rout the Jersey City Giants 14 
to 1. He hasn’t faltered since. Last week, 
the 27-year-old Royal was the League's 
second leading base stealer with 33 thefts 
(Rackley was first with 58), and the 
league’s leading hitter with an average of 
.371. Branch Rickey’s racial “guinea pig” 
was a standout ballplayer. 

Manager Hopper, a Mississippi cotton 
broker, has nothing but praise for the 
popular Robbie. “There never has been a 
faster breaking two-way player on the 
base paths,” says Hopper. “He’s a player 
who must go to the majors. He’s a big- 
league ballplayer, a good team hustler, 
and a real gentleman.” 

The Dodgers would like to have Rob- 
inson for their September pennant drive, 
but the Royals want him equally much 
for the Shaughnessy playoffs, the postsea- 


son elimination contest among the four 


top IL teams for $13,000, and the right . 


to meet the American Association playoff 


champion in the Junior World Series. So 


the second baseman’s big-league tryout 
will have to wait until next spring. 


“Tve had great luck and great treat- 
ment,” says Robinson. “This is the great- 
est thing that has ever happened to me.” 


ror 


Artful Dodgers 


Leo (The Lip) Durocher was putting 
on a great act. “Look,” said the manager 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers as he rolled up 
his sleeves, “no catcher, no first baseman, 
no third baseman, no centerfielder, and 
no outstanding pitchers.” Then he would 
turn around, and produce first place in 
the National League. The artful Dodger 
had been doing it since May 24. 

The Brooklyn sideshow was good too. 
On Aug. 11, for instance, The Lip jawed 
and jawed with Umpire George Mager- 
kurth until he jawed his way out of the 
game. The babbling Brooks took up the 
heckling, and Magerkurth had to banish 
the entire Dodger bench. The day after 
the rhubarb, the Brooklyns were scouted 
for the World Series by some of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox—Manager Joe Cronin, Ted 
Williams, Bobby Doerr, and Johnny 
Pesky. Durocher completely confused 
the Scarlet Socker spies. He used eighteen 
players, who waited until the seventh 
inning to erase a two-run lead and win 
the game, 3-2, from the New York Giants. 

On Aug. 14, Boss Branch Rickey lent 
a hand to Dodger shennanigans. He pre- 
sented an unprecedented doubleheader— 
two games for the price of two, a typi- 
cal Rickey touch. But Brooklyn fans 
weren't discouraged. A crowd of 26,970 
went to Ebbets Field in the afternoon, 
and 30,254 more paid at night and the 
Brooklyn season attendance record of 


1,214,910 was smashed. 


Last-Ditch Fan: Up in Boston, 
Raphael Skopp, a Brooklyn boy gone 
wrong, couldn't attend Dodger games. 
He had a date with the electric chair for 
a two-year-old holdup-murder. So he 
spent the last hours of his life at the 
radio, following the Dodgers, guards re- 














Flying Steward: A helicopter was 


introduced to horse racing last week at 
Rockingham Park, Salem, N. H.—the 
better to observe any possible fouls . . 





ported, as if he had a ticket>to the 
World Series. 
~ The big baseball show, however, took 
place on the playing field. There the 
Dodgers clung tenaciously to their slen- 
der lead over the St. Louis Cardinals. 
They dropped a doubleheader Aug. 11 
to the law of averages and the Phila- 
delphia Phillies, who had lain down 
and played dead for Brooklyn in twelve 
previous encounters, and then stormed 
back by taking four straight from the 
Giants. By the end of last week, the 
Dodgers still held the lead by their teeth. 
Durocher’s act was a great piece of 
legerdemain. This week end, the Cardi- 
nals will give it a St. Louis tryout in a 
“crucial” three-game series. Oddsmakers 
were ignoring the whole thing. They 
quoted odds of 2 to 1 that the Boston Red 


Sox would win the Series—against Brook- | 


lyn or St. Louis. 


Pom 


Thumbs Up, Thumbs Down 


The late Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
frowned on horse racing. His successor, 
Baseball Commissioner A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, is a blue-grass Kentuckian who, 
as governor, has wrapped blankets of 
roses about Derby winners. Last week 
Chandler reversed a Landis ban that had 
kept apart the Sport of Kings and the 
national pastime. He formally approv 
as part owners of the Pittsburgh Pirates 
two prominent horsemen: John W. Gal- 
breath, owner of the Darby Dan Farm, 
and Bing Crosby, whose horses long have 
been a national joke (see page 56). 

Commissioner Chandler also ruled last 
week that Mickey Owen, the former 
Brooklyn catcher who hopped to Mexico 
and back again (NEwswEEK, Aug. 19), 
must serve the full penalty of a five-year 
suspension from organized baseball. 
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International Photos 


... This is the finish of the fourth race 


Aug. 16 as seen from the air by the fly- 


ing steward, Tom Shehan, and an official 
photographer of the air-minded track. 





GOLF: Giantess Killer 


A pretty OPA stenographer cut loose 
with a golf club last week, and for four 
days shot gaping holes out of the form 
cha.t of women’s amateur golf. Mary 
McMillin of Green Bay, Wis., entered 
the Western Tourney at the Cleveland 
Country Club “just for the fun of it.” 
It was her first major tournament and 
she hoped that “the ball would roll good 
enough to let me qualify.” 

Her game looked as queer to the gal- 
lery as her shorthand does to the un- 
initiated. She had a short and jerky back- 
swing. She didn’t seem to use her wrists, 
and she hit at the ball carelessly. The 
19-year-old girl had never had a formal 
lesson. Her dentist-father, Dr. M. E. 
McMillin, taught her all he knew, and 
he thinks changing her style would ruin 
her game. 

Miss McMillin qualified—-and then be- 
came the tourney’s Jill, the Giantess 
Killer. In her first match, she upset 
Phyllis Otto, defending champion, 2 up. 
She got by Polly Riley of Fort Worth on 
a fluke. Putting on the sixteenth green, 
Miss Riley accidently caromed the Green 
Bay girl’s ball into the cup for an eagle 
and the match. Then Miss McMillin 
whipped Mrs. Mildred (Babe) Didrik- 
son Zaharias, 2 and 1, to win a place 
in the final. 

There she ran up against the Georgia 
peach, Louise Suggs of Lithia Springs, 
and finally got her come-uppance. Miss 
Suggs, playing with a consistency that 
left her 6 strokes under par over 103 
holes, smothered the Wisconsin upstart 
11 and 10, thereby winning her seventh 
major tourney of the year. “I got a beat- 
ing,” Miss McMillin admitted, “but gosh, 
it sure was fun. My Irish luck just 


didn’t hold out.” 
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Safe...Comfortable...Convenient! 


hashWobash Inoins 


Oatly Berweers... 


| DETROIT AND CHICAGO 
CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 





ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS AND DETROIT 


$t. Lou's and Des Moines, St. Louis and Omaha 
St. Louis and Toledo 
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Wabash roadbeds give you 
extra daytime comfort or a 
good night’s sleep. You’re 
safe because automatic block 
signals control traffic on 
Wabash tracks... permit 
fast schedules. 


Between St. Louis, Kansas 


City, Denver, and the Pacific 
Coast, you enjoy Wabash 


safety, speed, comfort and 
convenience on the new 


streamliner “City of St. Louis.” 


TOM M. HAYES—Passenger Traftie Manooer 
1495 Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Lovis 1,Mo 
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Just a Record Collector’s Bride 
Confirmed record collectors, whether 


of Bach or boogie, are a breed unto them 


selves. George Hoefer Jr., well-known 
jazz authority and Chicago editor of the 


jazz magazine Downbeat, is one of the 
most fervent members of the clan. The 


following excerpt, taken from the most 
recent issue of Downbeat, tells how 


Hoefor’s wife, an uninitiate, was indoce 


trinated. Mrs. Hoefer calls her article “I 
Married a Record Collector.” 


“When I first met George Hoefer about 
a year ago he seemed like a nice brown- 
eyed character with a great capacity for 
enjoying himself. 

“My first date with him was something 
like the bat-rat scene in “Lost Weekend’ 
. . . The session was in a dilapidated 
building on a dilapidated Chicago side 
street. When a trumpet wasn’t making an 
effort to burst my eardrums, some weird- 
looking gnome was whispering—‘George, 
have you heard the cornet solo on 
Splogm? Sounds just like Bix.’ 

“During this period of education I 
often caught George looking at me 
thoughtfully . . . But I finally hooked him 
one night last spring when Jack Tea- 
garden was playing in the Hotel Sherman 
Panther Room . . . It had been a long 
night, and soon Mrs. T. and George were 
fast asleep in chairs. George awoke an 
hour or so later to find me sitting on the 
floor listening enraptured to the blue 


‘ ° ’ 
notes issuing from Teagarden’s trom- 
bone which had been greased with my 
best hand cream—I was in. 


“So I married him, Once ensconced 


in my new abode I found there was no 
room for my clothes or books—thousands 
of records occupied every available space 


_. . After the honeymoon he retreated 


behind his typewriter and started cata- 
loguing. He hasn’t spoken three words to 
me since, 


‘I'm getting a little more used to it 


now, though . . . I am to the point where 
I can smile fondly upon George as I 


would upon a little boy with an Erector 
set. And he’s promised me that I can 
name our first son Mark instead of Lead- 


belly.” 


Record Week 


CELEBRATED OPERATIC ARIAS. Bidu 
Saydo and the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra under Fausto Cleva. Columbia. 
Four 12-inch records in album, $5.10. 
The Brazilian soprano as Manon, Mimi, 
Marguerite, Cherubino, and Amina— 
with Manon showing to best advantage. 
- Tue Ink Spots. Decca. Four 10-inch 
records in album, $3.75. A group of the 
Spots’ best, including “If I Didn’t Care” 
and “Do I Worry?” 

Caryrsos. Lord Invader and Lord 
Beginner. Disc. Three 10-inch records, 
$3. Six Trinidad specials, sung by two 
of the best Calypsonians. The selections 
include “Yankee: Dollar in Trinidad,” a 
man’s view of “Rum and Coca-Cola.” 





Cameras at Carnegie: “The House That Music Built”—with Andrew Carnegie’s 
help—is now a movie set, playing itself in a picture titled “Carnegie H 


Ng Tores* 


all.” Great 


names in music will help tell the history of the 6ld house from its opening in 1891 to 
date. This shot caught the opera singer Risé Stevens after her turn last week. 


John Loder (left) just dropped in, anid Edgar C. Ulmer (center) is the director 
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# EDUCATION 
ie St. John’s by Fission 


ny As unconventional as the _ scholastic 
rogram he installed when he became 


ed president of St; John's College was String. 


no fellow Barr’s announcement last week 
ids that he had $4,500,000 to spend for 
ace founding a new school but, so far, no 
ed place to establish it and no one except 
\ta- himself to man it. 
; to Despite these uncertainties, Barr had a 
good idea of what the proposed institu- 
) It Hon will be like when it finally comes into 
ere being in September 1947. In many ways, 
s I he said, it will closely resemble St. John’s, 
ctor the 250-year-old college at Annapolis, 
can Md., which became the storm center of 
2ad- academic controversy after Barr took over 


in 1987, tossed its curriculum into the 
discard, and substituted his own unortho- 
dox learning program. 

It looked, in fact, as if St. John’s were 


















Bidu about to reproduce itself by fission. At 
Or- the new college, as at St. John’s, where 
bia. enrollment may reach a high of 250 this 
».10. year, the student body will be small. Only 
limi, about 300 students will pursue the cur- 
oil riculum, patterned after the Annapolis 
tage. school’s strict four-year schedule of. re- 
inch quired courses based on the reading of 
E the the great books and rounded out with 
— laboratory work, mathematics, and for- 
Lord eign languages. 
ae The relationship of the two colleges, 
Hard however, will go beyond this duplication 
Piha of academic procedure. Barr also plans 
1” a to build the faculty around teachers 
sola.” transferred from his present staff—how 
oe many depends on February faculty ap- 


pointments at St. John’s. In addition, he 
suggested last week, the two institutions 
may eventually work out some more offi- 
cial sort of affiliation. 


To assure headship of the new school, 


Foundation, established by Paul Mellon, 
son of the late ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Barr will resign his St. John’s post as 
soon as a successor can be named. 


Qo 


Teitelbaum’s Good Earth 


In April 1945, President E. J. Sparling 
and 59 of the 75 faculty members of Cen- 


tral YMCA College of Chicago resigned, 


accusing the school’s board of directors 


of racia) discrimination and attempts to 
impose restrictions on academic freedom. 


A committee named to investigate the 


charges found no proof of discrimination 
but recommended that Central Y with- 
draw from college status and expand its 


high-school facilities. The recommenda- 
TUK Was accented and Central dosed. 


Awve PLP LP LZ = wee Z 
MWamed tHoosevelt College in honor Of tae 


Gharers 
bite President, its charter said it would 


-? 
rnegie § “provide educationa] opportunities for 
Great = 
persons of both sexes and of various races 
sol k. on equal terms.” On Sept. 24, 1945, 
wee 


Roosevelt opened schools of arts and 
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REPRESENTING INVESTMENTS 
AT THE RATE OF $10,000,000 A MONTH 


During the first six months of 1946 a total of 181 mew industrial opera- 
tions were established or definite plans approved for their establishment 
in North Carolina. 


Approximately $29,359,500 were set aside for capital investment, 
and these new operations will employ between 17,000 and 18,000 men and 
women from one of the best labor reservoirs in the nation. North 
Carolina labor is famous for its adaptability to training and tts belief that 
an honest wage should earn an honest day’s work. 


In addition, during the same period, 100 existing industrial operations 
in North Carolina started plant expansion projects. These 100 expan- 


sions will represent capital expenditures amounting to some $33,132,000, 
and will provide employment for approximately 12,000 men and 
women from the nation’s prime labor market. 

Industries ranging from textiles to machinery, from food to furniture, 


stone and clay, chemicals, packing plants and food, are among the 
newcomers. 


There is a reason for this trend in North Carolina and for the 


wide variety of industries locating here, In North Carolina is to be 
found pure industrial water, closeness to the richest Reeseening vial - 


ere sevpemies) Diecwiie pwn Dmare IP PDL PLLD LIE 
ALT Wansportation {ines, ANC §adle Lax policies. 

Write today to Commerce and Industry Division, 3521, Department of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C., for information rela- 
tive to your specific industry. A trained industrial staff will furnish the 
answers. — ; , 











Book of 







readers. Prepared by the expert 





direct from the publishers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO 


‘The Merriam-Webster 


gives you essential facts about 
40,000 Noted Men and Women 


EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY contains more than 
40,000 concise biographies, with pro- 
munciation of mames and all essential 
facts. Includes scientists, statesmen, ex- 
plorers, writers, painters, actors, radio 


personalities, eminent figures from every 
other field. Valuable to writers, speakers, 


staff of 


Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, 1,736 pages, thumb in- 
dex. $6.50. At your bookdealer or order 


627 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 












DRIVE CAREFULLY 


Help Prevent Accidents 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR 


TAFT 


NEW YORK 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING INC: MANAGEMENT 
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Bc co, ES. 
South Lakole Awaits You! 


Vacation in the quiet restfulness of the cool Black 
Hills. Pine clad peaks, lush green valleys, and all 
outdoor sports will make this vacation interestingly 
different. Enjoy the many unique wonders of the 
scenic Black Hills, now at the peak of their breath. 
caking beauty. Cool evenings. No mosquitos. 


THIS COLORFUL FREE FOLDER és 
@ pass book to fun and high adventure as 


me peur tour of South Dakota. Send 





nkow, Publicity Director 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION «& 
PIERRE SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Men who like . do 
things the simple, easy Fest 





way, fall in love with because 
Enders their first shave. double thick 
Easier, quicker from deluxe blade 
start to finish. That's og in : 
because of Enders on 
clever simplicity of de- ‘ae pod 


sign and action. Gives 
pressureless shaving. 
Gets the hard-to-reach 


whiskers. Shaves close 
with safety, comfort. 


streamlined 


action 















Get an Enders today. 
DURHAM ENDERS RAZOR CORP. - Mystic Conn 
































Associated Press 


Live and Learn: Three daughters of 


the now mortal Hirohito are learn- 
ing to cook and wash dishes this sum- 


mer in the imperial villa at Nasu. 





sciences, music, and commerce in two 


Office buildings near the Loop. 


Twenty-five hundred students enrolled 
the first year. With 4,000 registered for 
the coming semester, President Sparling 


announced on Aug. 5 that Roosevelt had 


bought the once-famous Auditorium 
Hotel and Theater and was planning to 
spend $500,000 on improvements. 


But last week a hitch arose. The 57- 


year-old Auditorium in such doldrums 
since the depression that the city had 
threatened to tear it down would not 
change hands without some fumbling. 
What had happened was that Roosevelt 
College, while paying $400,000 for the 
ten-story building and assuming indebt- 


edness for about $1,300,000 in back 


taxes and penalties, did not have title 
to all the land on which it stands. 


Part of that land, after the tangled 
fashion of many properties in downtown 
Chicago, is owned by Abraham Teitel- 
baum, once attorney for Al Capone. His 
holdings, picked up two years ago. with 
the purchase of an adjoining building, 
slice neatly into a corner of the school’s 
new home and give him possession of 
portions of the lobby, the stage, and the 
orchestra, and a small percentage of the 


hotel's 400 rooms. 

Teitelbaum’s price for his piece of 
good earth had come down last week 
from $2,000,000 to $800,000, but there 
it stayed. Roosevelt authorities think it is 
still too high, even though Teitelbaum, 
has offered to contribute $100,000 if the 
deal goes through on his terms. 

While Teitelbaum is in a good position 
to knock some of the ground from be- 


neath their feet, Roosevelt officials never- 


theless are going ahead with plans to shift 
from their present home. If he holds out, 
they will use the simple but effective 
device of shutting off portions of the Au- 


ditorium building that lie over his land. 
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MOVIES 





SPECTACLE: Caesar's Fortune 


George Bernard Shaw, who adapted 
his play, “Caesar and Cleopatra,” for the 


screen, is evidently quite pleased with the 


job Gabriel Pascal performed as producer- 
director. (He had better reason to ap- 
prove Pascal’s modest, intelligent produe- 


_tions of “Pygmalion” and “Major Ba 


bara.”) 


On the whole, Britain’s reaction to this 
ambitious stab at out-Hollywooding Hol- 


lywood ranged from the irritable to the ir- 


rational. Basically, the film was designed 
to spearhead J. Arthur Rank’s attack on 
the American market. And as such—a De 


Mille spectacle with intellectual overtones 


—it may pay its expensive way. Neverthe- 
less, the British Association of Cine-Tech- 
nicians censured Pascal on the grounds 


that the film cost too much (budget esti- 


mates vary from $3,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000, according to the publicity releases) 
and took too long in production (three 


years, says the opposition; only eight 
months, says Pascal, who was working 
with a war on). 

Possibly with an eye to economics, the 
London critics were almost unanimously 
chilly in their estimates of the film. The 
chances are that American critics will be 
a little more tolerant. At its very worst, 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” is a magnificent 
spectacle; at its best, it leaves you wish- 
ing it were better. 


The play is unchanged—or no more 





changed than Shaw saw fit to tinker with 
it—and even the self-conscious produc- 
tion fails to mute the brilliant dialogue 
and Shaw’s cynical comments on the pres- 


ent, through references to a hypothetical 


past. This past, of course, is a fictional 
account of an aging Caesar’s encounter 


with the child-ruler of Egypt, and of the 
conqueror’s reluctantly paternal attempt 


to turn a capricious, amoral little vixen 
into a woman and a queen. One refresh- 
ing item is that the producers have not 


tried to infuse any love interest in the 
story, in spite of a setting and some char- 
acters which would be considered by 
Hollywood such romantic naturals that 


the temptation to goo the picture up 
would be irresistible. 
The chief trouble with Pascal’s pro- 


duction of “Caesar and Cleopatra” is that 
it is self-defeating. Complete with Tech- 


nicolor and thousands of extras, it is de- 
ficient in the story vitamins required 


to match its high color; on the other 
hand, Shaw’s subtle, simple comment is 


swamped by technical perfection. 
Fortunately, the acting is a matter more 


of integrity than budget. Claude Rains, as 
Caesar, is eloquent and shrewdly aware 


of what he is doing. Flora Robson, as 
Ftatateeta, and Stewart Granger, as the 


dashing Sicilian Apollodorus, are just 
what Shaw might have ordered. But if 


Pascal’s film takes in this country, it will 
be because Vivien Leigh is a perfect 


choice for the Egyptian minx who ren- 


dered unto Caesar what was Caesar’s, but 
looked forward to meeting young Mark 


Antony, (Cagsar AND Cieopatra. Re- 
leased by United Artists. Gabriel Pascal, 


producer-director. Technicolor.) 


~s 


Cleopatra at Home 


Probably no Oscar ever paid tribute 
to more versatility than the Academy 


Award won in 1939 by the English gir 
who played Scarlett O’Hara, in “Gone 
With the Wind.” “GWTW’” typed Vivien 
Leigh for millions of American movie- 


goers as a Georgia minx. The same mil- 


lions will recognize in Cleopatra (see 
cover) the same minx, minus petticoats, 
though time in its backward flight has 


shifted the scene from the War Between 
the States to the Wars of the Caesars. 

In 1940 Vivien Leigh and her hus- 
band, Laurence Olivier, went home, and 


since then she has turned down many 
offers from Hollywood. Olivier was busy 
with England’s war, and she refused to 


go anywhere without him. And even on 


their recent trip to New York with the 
Old Vic Company (NeEwsweEeEk, April 
29), Miss Leigh stayed very much in the 


background—partly because she was still 
convalescing from tuberculosis, but pri- 
marily because it was Olivier’s show. 
No Fuzz-Buzzing: But whatever 
Miss Leigh does want to do, she does 


to the best of her ability and with as little 
waste of time as possible. When she was 


making “Gone With the Wind,” her driv- 
ing idea was to get the picture done and 
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Acme 


The Oliviers Romeo-and-Juliet on the stage and also in private life 


rejoin Olivier as soon as she could, and 
her energy and her late working hours 
became legendary around the Selznick 
lot. She was quoted as saying: “Let’s 
‘ ‘ ’ 
be on with it-let’s leave off the fuzz- 
buzz, and DO!” Once, for publicity stills, 
she changed costumes twelve times in an 
hour and a half, a routine that takes 
most actresses two days. When Director 
Mervyn LeRoy heard of this he called 
“ ” . . 
her a “protean” (vaudeville quick-change 
artist). Miss Leigh said: “It sounds faint- 
ly filthy, and ll thank you not to use it 
again until I've looked it up.” 

Coupled with this energy, and with 
her ambition to do really good classical 
repertory, Miss Leigh has the ability to 
relax and take the Jong view of things. 
She has never been known to blow up, 
and even occasional bad reviews do not 
fluster her. She has never seen “Caesar 
and Cleopatra” and has no intention of 
ever seeing it. In 1940 she and Olivier 
made a tour of the United States with 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ and the reviews 
were far from sensational. Her only com- 
ment was: “Oh well—I’m only 26 now. 
TU do it again when [I'm 36." 

Perhaps the best example of her emo- 
tional control came when she and Olivier 
‘were returming to England last spring, 
and their plane was forced to make a 
crash landing in Connecticut. The pas- 
sengers were understandably upset, but 
Miss Leigh confined herself to the quiet 
remark; “I never did like flying.” 

No Anything: During the war, Miss 
Leigh turned her energy toward the 
theater, entertaining British troops, and 
making “Caesar and Cleopatra.” She 
played in Shaw’s “The Doctor's Dilem- 
ma” for eighteen months during the 
London blitz, she made a flying trip to 
the East, and she completed “Caesar” in 
spite of having become seriously ill with 
tuberculosis during the shooting. A year 
i last June, when she was playing in 
T. 


ornton Wilder’s “The Skin of Our 


Teeth” in London, her illness again 


caught up with her, and the doctor or- 
dered her to bed. When he told her she 
would have to keep quiet for at least 
six months, maybe a year, she said: 
“Very well. But if I’m to stay in bed, 
may I have a baby?” The answer was, 
naturally, asfirm negative. 

With nothing else on her mind, she 
determined to recover as fast as possible, 
and succeeded to such an extent that 
she will reopen “The Skin of Our Teeth” 
in September. She and Olivier plan to 
come back to Hollywood in January. Miss 
Leigh has a Selznick contract for one 
more picture and they hope to do one 
together. 

The Oliviers’ home life is quiet and 
untheatrical, and is marked by the mu- 
tual devotion which has grown steadily 
since their meeting in 1936, through 
their much-publicized romance, their di- 
vorces from previous spouses, and their 
marriage in 1940. They have a flat in 
Chelsea with a lemon yellow door, high 
walls, and a tidy little garden. They also 
have a sixteenth-century abbey on the 
Thames outside of London, where Oli- 
vier likes to putter in the garden and ride 
‘horseback, and where they. entertain 
simply for a few friends at a time, 

Miss Leigh is the acknowledged fam- 
ily champion of all forms of games, from 
Chinese checkers to the more erudite 
word puzzlers. She shares her love of 
Olivier only with their pets—a Siamese 
cat named New, which Olivier gave her 
in honor of the Old Vic’s moving to the 
New Theater, and Olivier’s white mare, 
Blanche, which he rode *» the movie 
“Henry V.” Blanche, figuring that her 
acting days are over, is slightly lazy, and 
the only way the Oliviers can get her to 
her feet is to quote the line: “Once more 
into the breach, dear friends, once 
more.” Then Blanche gets a gleam in her 
eye and starts looking for the camera. 
She is the only ham in the family, 





Ingrid on a_ Bender ; 
In her last film, “The Bells of-St. 


Mary’s,” Ingrid Bergman was a nun; 
sometime this fall she will be Joan of Arc 
in Maxwell Anderson’s new play, “Joan of 
Lorraine.” Meanwhile, and possibly by 
way of a cinematic bender between 
halos, the Swedish star is playing fast and 
loose in Alfred Hitchcock’s “Notorious.” 

Ofthand, the idea of casting Miss Berg- 
man as Alicia Huberman borders on the 
sacrilegious. Alicia drinks more than is 
good for her and likes men more than 
they deserve, The payoff, however, is 
first-rate melodrama and further confir- 


mation that Miss Bergman is just about 
the screen’s most versatile actress. 


In “Notorious” her calculated carous- 
ing is necessitated by a tall and rather 
thin tale concerning postwar Nazi activi- 
ties in Brazil. 

-\licia goes on the wagon when an 
American agent, Devlin (Cary Grant), 
persuades her to calm down and help him 
poke holes in. a hornet’s nest of Nazis in 
Rio. As Devlin’s decoy, Alicia is required 
to exert her reliable charms on one Alex: 
ander Sebastian (Claude Rains) and sub- 
sequently to marry her victim. These 
orders from higher up (Louis Calherp) 
are tough on Devlin, who has fallen in 
love with his assistant; but it is even 
tougher on Alicia when Sebastian and his 
enterprising mother (Madame Konstan- 
tin) discover her duplicity. 

With all credit to a fine cast and Ben 
Hecht’s literate and expertly fashioned 
script, “Notorious” is Hitchcock at his 
subtle best. The director has staged a love 
scene between Alicia and Devlin that 
the so-called “women’s directors” should 
clip for future reference; and the climax 
in which Devlin rescues his embattled 
assistant from her husband’s mansion— 
achieved without knives, gun play, or 
even a left hook to the jaw—is an exer- 
cise in suspense by a past master in the 
Dusiness, (Notorious. RKO-Radio. Al: 
fred Hitchcock, producer-director.) 





Standout scene in outstanding film 
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You can take it easy when you travel by ail It’s so 
quick, convenient and comfortable. 

The Airlines now provide ten times as many 
seats as before Pear) Harbor. Phone the nearest Air- 


line office or authorized Travel Agent for a reserva- 
tion. Your baggage ts handled at the airport, and 
you are made to feel at home the minute you step 
aboard the plane, 


And convenient. Schedules are frequent to points 
all over the United States and to dozens of foreign 
countries. Go where you like. 


Comfortable? Wel), here are the world’s finest 
planes, manned by the world’s best crews, and 
equipped throughout for passenger-comfort. 
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FLY THE PLANES THAT / 7} THE U.S. FLAG 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


As for cost, ait fares have been so drastically te 
duced that in many cases you actually save money 
by taking a plane. 

P. S. In case your plans change, be sure to phone 
back and cancel. Air Transport Association of 


America, 1107 16th St., N.W.,Washington 6, D.C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers tn the aviation industry 
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The People’s Voice 


Popular polls in art exhibitions have be- 
come as familiar an institution as bathing- 
beauty contests .. Yet even the perennial 
beauty contests make more sense than art 
polls. In the former, theatrical producers, or 
commercial artists, or others who have seen 
enough lovely women to give them status as 
experts are called in to do the judging. In an 
art show which has been assembled solely to 
acquaint the large lay public with contem- 
porary art, it is incredible that their admit- 
tedly still unlettered reactions should be 
given such weight and importance. 


These harsh words by Emily Genauer, 
outspoken art critic for The New York 
World-Telegram, were provoked by the 
Encyclopedia Britannica’s announcement 
of straw-poll results in seven cities which 
have seen its collection of 185 contem- 
porary American paintings. The consist- 
ent favorite is Frederick J. Waugh, whose 


_March—North Atlantic” epitomizes the 


— love for ultra-realism, a virtuoso’s 
rushwork, and the pounding surf. On 
the other hand, the rugged but simplified 
modern painting, “End of Storm, Vinal 
Haven, Maine,” by Marsden Hartley won 
few votes. 

Nevertheless, Miss Genauer has no 
need to worry about the Britannica, which 
continues to buy paintings by moderns as 
well as conservatives. Grace Pagano, the 
Britannica’s art director, explains: “Peo- 
ple seem to. be afraid of modern painting, 
but we have found that little talks on art 
appreciation will break down the barriers 
of preconceived notions.” And E. H. Pow- 
ell, Britannica’s president, says hopeful- 
ly: “To a healthy understanding there is 
nothing disagreeable in'the activity of the 
intellect, especially when it leads the mind 
on to a stimulating experience.” 

The public’s love for “truth to nature” 


is demonstrated once again in the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art’s summer show of 
its “Popular Favorites.” Queen of the 
show is the 1810 charmer by George 
Henry Harlow, “Mrs. Weddell and Chil- 
dren.” Other sentimental or anecdotal 
favorites of the nineteenth century rank 
high with many of the visitors who have 
viewed the exhibit. 

Fiske Kimball, the museum’s director, 
sums up the public’s taste in his intro- 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art 
People know what they like: They like 
“March—North Atlantic” by Waugh. 
People like what they know: They know 
Harlow’s “Mrs. Weddell and Children.” 


duction to the catalogue: “There is al- 
ways a long time-lag in popular apprecia- 
tion of newer creative movements... . 
The public, which doesn’t know much 
about art, but ‘knows what it likes, ac- 
tually likes what it knows . . . Today Re- 
noir . . . stands at the apex of popular 
enjoyment . . . At least in its hindsight 
popular taste is vindicated.” - 


They don’t like what.they don’t know: They don’t know Hartley’s “End of Storm” 
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H. G. Wells, 1866-1946 


For H. G. Wells, the end came eighteen 
years short of the age to which he once 
predicted he would live. But he was 
ready. When a friend recently rebuked 
the failing Wells for an un-Wellsian lapse 
in the art of conversation, he got a Well- 
sian reply: “Don’t interrupt me. Can't 
you see I’m busy dying?” On Aug. 13, at 
his home in Hanover Terrace, Regents 
Park, London, Wells bowed to the dia- 
betes against which he had successfully 
fought for several years. He was 79. 

In literary output, Wells was a Words- 
worth in prose: 80-odd books, countless 
magazine articles and pamphlets, columns 
of newspaper features, reporting, and 
letters to the editor. As with Wordsworth, 
time—which so occupied 
Wells’s mind—must tell 
how much of his work is 
great literature, how 
much the hokum of what 
Wells often called him- 
self—a “literary hack.” 
But whatever the final 
verdict, no future critic 
will be able to deny him 
his place alongside Shaw 
and Kipling as the giants 
of an era in English let- 
ters, nor his unique niche 
as the prophet, seer, and 
revealer of the scientific 
age in which he lived. 

Son of England: 
Herbert George Wells 
was born in Bromley, 
Kent, just south of Lon- 
don, on Sept. 21, 1866, 
a true son of England’s 
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stricted himself. Science, history, philos- 
ophy, literature, art, politics, economics, 
sociology, religion, marriage—nothing in 
human knowledge or experience seemed 
beyond the reach of the stocky little man 
with the large head, gigantic intellect, 
and versatile pen. 

Wherever Wells spent his wealth of 
energy, he did so with a talent that of- 
ten confounded his critics. Pure scien- 
tists might quarrél with his literary ]i- 
cense, yet a Wellsian fantasy, besides be- 
ing first-rate reading, often saw, as Blake 
did, “a world in a grain of sand” long 
before science pointed it out. “The War 
of the Worlds” (1898), which as an Or- 
son Welles broadcast in 1938 gave this 
country Martian invasion jitters, stili is 
something to ponder in a day when the 











proud and shapeless serv- 
ant-tradesman class. His 
father had been a gar- 
dener, shopkeeper, and __ professional 
cricketer; his mother, the daughter of 
an innkeeper, had been a ladies’ maid 
and housekeeper. At grammar school, 
young H. G.’s quick and_ blotterlike 
mind caught the fancy of his teachers, 


,who encouraged him to abandon his 


father’s footsteps and go on with his 
education. On his savings as a chem- 
ist’s and draper’s apprentice, plus a schol- 
arship, Wells went to the Royal College 
of Science where he studied under Thom- 
as Henry Huxley, the great naturalist 
who explained Darwin to the world. He 
took a B. S. degree in 1888 at the Univer- 
sity of London. 

Wells burst: on Shaw’s and Kipling’s 
literary world in 1895 after a bout with 
tuberculosis had: cut short his teaching 
career. His first book, the amiable “Se- 
lect Conversations With an Uncle,” was 
a mere ripple of the tide to come. “The 
Time Machine,” a thriller which took 
his readers 8,000 centuries into the fu- 
ture, followed and established a market 
that never failed Wells and that Wells, 
in turn, never failed. But he never re- 


Asociated Press 


Culver 


The moon men of a “premature man,” H. G. Wells 


Army talks of interplanetary rockets. 
Wells’s “The War in the Air” (1908) pro- 
jected the air blitz of London years in 
advance of Hitler or Goring. Wells’s bul- 
let-headed hero of “The World Set Free” 
(1914) blasted Berlin off the map with 
atom bombs long before they were used 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Divine Cockney: Wells’s scientific 
hits and his epochal “Outline of History” 
came to overshadow his novels of this 
world. “Love and Mr. Lewisham,” “Ann 
Veronica,” “Kipps,” “Tono Bungay,” and 
the “History of Mr. Polly” of his Dicken- 
sian mood after the turn of the century 
earned him the accolade, “Divine Cock- 
ney.” This period also brought forth “A 
Modern Utopia,” “Mankind in. the Mak- 
ing,” and “This Misery of Boots.” A 
Fabian since 1903, Wells regarded Karl 
Marx as a “drag” on the sane reorganiza- 
tion of a world system. His “Mr. Britling 
Sees it Through” (1916) was memorable 
as his departure from socialist pacifism; 
his “Joan and Peter” (1918), less read, 
was regarded as a better war novel. 

In his lifetime, two great wars which 
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Wells predicted almost to the day, came 
near to destroying the civilization he 
knew so well. Always the teacher, never 
the preacher, it probably pained him to 
find that his vision of a scientific-socialist 
Utopia often entertained more than it 
instructed. Wells’s jeremiads became 
blacker with the years (“The Shape of 
Things to Come”); yet they were tinged 
with a hope for if not too much faith in 
mankind. In 1937, he even predicted 
that he himself would, “from being a 
premature man, become a forgotten 
man.” On this, Wells erred. 
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New Books 


RECEIVE THE GaLe. By Frances G. 
Wickes. 306 pages. Appleton-Century. 
$3. This acutely introspective and sensi- 
tively conceived novel traces the dual de- 
velopment of a young man, both as a per- 
son and as a writer. The hero, about 21 
when the book opens, is besieged by all 
the doubts and torments of a sensitive 
adolescent. He thinks he is in love, and 
he marries the girl. Not long after his 
marriage, however, he discovers that he 
cannot stand the rigors of domesticity. He 
is divorced and the novel thereafter traces 
his attempts to find himself through other 
loves. Miss Wickes’s knowledge of the 
workings of her characters’ minds, and 
her appreciation of their problems make 
for some very absorbing reading. She is 
notably successful with her women. 

EscaPE IN Passion. By Jules Romains. 
590 pages. $3.50. This is the penultimate 
volume of Romains’s prodigious “Men of 
Good Will” series. It carries the two prin- 
cipal protagonists, Jallez and Jerphanion, 
through the fateful year of 1933, and is 
divided into two sections, “The Magic 
Carpet” and “Francoise.” The first is con- 
cerned mainly with Jallez’s love -affairs, 
which take him through most of the ma- 
jor cities of Europe, ending up in Paris. 
“Francoise,” by far the more valuable sec- 
tion, is largely political and touches pro- 
phetically on the social decay that 
brought about the breakdown of France 
in 1940. For readers who are unfamiliar 
with Romains’s previous volumes in this 
series, there is a table of characters, with 
a brief description of each, in the book. 

HERE THey Duc Goxp. George F. 
Willison, 315 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.50. A new and revised edition of the 
highly readable account, first published in 
1931, of the Pike’s Peak Gold Rush of 
1859 and the founding of Denver and of 
Colorado’s first boom towns. For thoce 
whose memories are short it may be 
enough to point out that Willison is the 
man who wrote last year’s best-selling 
Saints and Strangers.” Using material 
drawn from many sources—published 
memoirs, public and private collections 
of manuscripts and letters, newspaper 


files and talks with a number of old pio- 


neers—he has pieced together the chron- 
icle of one of the most delectable phases 
of the opening of the West. Seventeen 
pages of illustrations and copious notes 
round out his admirable presentation. 
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How Big Should a Needle Bearing Be? 


... Big enough to carry the load. But whatever 
the actual size required—the Torrington Needle 
Bearing is the most compact anti-friction bearing 
unit eVer devised. 


In relation to its radial load capacity it has the 
smallest O.D. of amy comparable anti-friction unit 
—an important design advantage from the stand- 
point of space-savings and weight reduction. 


Experience in hundreds of different applications 
has demonstrated the practical advantages of this 
high unit load capacity in terms of design improve- 
ment, increased operating efficiency, and manu- 
facturing economy. 


Ask our engineering department to translate these 
Needle Bearing features in terms of your own design 
requirements...to show you how small a bearing can 
be to give you all these advantages. Your inquiry 
involves no obligation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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Heating Results 
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Home of 

Trenton 

Trust Co. 
Trenton, N.J. 


Mercer County’s 
est 
Trust Organization. 


Bank and 14-story 
office buildingerect- 
ed 1924, Extension 
at left added 1939, 


Twenty-two years of keeping up-to- 
date—that’s the reason for the heat- 
ing comfort and economy enjoyed 
by Trenton Trust Company. 


Trenton Trust was founded in 1888 
—the same year Webster started 
serving steam-using customers. In 
1924 when their present building 
was built it was provided with a 
Webster Heating System. Webster 
Sylphon Traps were installed on the 
614 radiators and vacuum assured 
by a Nash Vacuum Pump. 


In 1939 in order to give the entire 
building full advantage of newer 
developments, a 4-zone Webster 
Moderator System with balancing 
orifices and automatic control-by- 
the-weather was added. 


Results in comfort and low cost 
have been outstanding. Repairs 
have been few, but promptly made 
when needed; maintenance has 
been regular; pressures have been 
kept low. 


We solicit the opportunity to work 
with you in the same way we have 
been privileged to work with 
Trenton Trust. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities: : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Unkissed by Party Labels 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Los ANGELES—The political cam- 
paign in California will be an essen- 
tially right wing-left wing fight. Party 
labels will be missing except as the 
law requires. There will be eloquent 
appeals in the name of the liberal 
war President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
but only slight mention of Harry S. 
Truman. Issues will be cloudy be- 
cause both sides will appeal to such 
a variety of political philos- 
ophies that clarity will be 
dangerous. One side will 
hurl the charge of Com- 
munism; the other will 
speak in sinister terms of 
reactionaries. 

There will be little pub- 
lic appeal to the GOP. The 
brilliant success of Gov. 
Earl Warren has made non- 
partisanship an attribute of 
singularly occult potency. 
Each man will run largely on his own. 
What is known as a list of party can- 
didates in some states, a list which 
appears in campaign literature and 
indicates an all-for-one and one-for-all 
spirit, will be all but nonexistent 
among the officially designated Repub- 
licans. An important reason for this is 
the fact that a large majority of Cali- 
fornia voters are and have been for 
years registered as Democrats. 

This has little to do with loyalty to 
the party, but Republicans realize that 
it is just as well to seek these voters 
on some basis other than Republican- 
ism. Moreover, this year those Demo- 
crats who regard themselves as reg- 
ulars are about fed up with what is 
called out here “packaging.” That 
means putting together Democrats, 
CIO-PAC, and what not. Regular 
Democrats are at long last convinced 
that the best way to return their party 
to the ways of the past is to provide 
Republican candidates with enough 
votes to win. 


The bond necessary to hold the 
package together in years past was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. This year it 
was decided that the best way to sup- 
ply the missing cohesion was to use a 
strand from the parent rope. In short, 
to use James Roosevelt as chairman of 
the state central committee. 

This choice, however, has left a lot 
of bitter feeling. Those who have seen 
California politics for twelve years 
have heard recurrent complaints from 
the regular Democrats about the left- 
wing elements with which they have 





been compelled to string along. But 
the alliance is now at the breaking 
point. To relieve this tension, Chair- 
man Roosevelt and some of the can- 
didates are doing a great deal of talk- 
ing about the regularity of the party. 
For the primaries indicated that the 


state is very definitely turning away | 


from the radicals. 

The race for the senatorship will be 
hotly contested. Will Rogers 
Jr., with a war record and a 
brief turn as a member of 
the House, is the Democratic 
candidate. He has personal 
charm, energy, youth and a 
distinguished name. He also 
has a flair for innovation in 
government. Against him is 
Sen. William F. Knowland, 
whose name is also distin- 
guished in this state and 
who earned a good reputa- 
tion in politics as a member of the 
state legislature. He made no personal 
contest for the nomination, but won in 
the Republican primary and made a 
good showing in the Democratic pri- 
mary. Governor Warren’s weighty 
support will go to Knowland, whom 
he appointed to fill the seat of Hiram 
Johnson. The betting is even on the 
Senatorial contest, but it looks now 
as if Knowland has the advantage. 

Since national interest is centered on 
control ofethe House of Representa- 
tives, the major political problem here 
is how many Democratic seats can be 
captured by Republicans. At present, 
sixteen of the state’s 23. seats are held 
by Democrats. Some Republican op- 
timists believe five of these House 
seats can be taken by Republican can- 
didates. My feeling is that this should 
be cut to three, including the seats 
now held by John H. Tolan, who is 
retiring; Ellis Patterson, who ran un- 
successfully for the Senatorial nomina- 
tion, and either Claud Doyle or Ed- 
ward Izac, who have strong opponents. 
The rest seem to be safe. Two sitting 
Republicans, B. W. Gearhart and Carl 
Hinshaw, will have to fight for reelec- 
tion. That is the picture, subject to 
change in the weeks before election. 


It is believed that within a decade 
the population of California will reach 
from twelve to fifteen million. That 


- will mean, before many years, an elec- 


toral vote of about 40. It is quite clear 
that California is to become one of the 
two or three decisive states in the na- 
tion’s politics. 
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Color Photograph by Victor Keppler 
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Look at the cylindrical Lifetime® POINT of 14-K 
Gold. It’s bigger, stronger, easier to write with— 
and longer-lasting! It distinguishes Sheaffer’s 
“TRIUMPH” from all other pens in the world. Note 
the “feel” of “TRIUMPH” —the easy, natural balance 
—the way it fits your hand, with a point to suit your 


writing style. Compare the “tailoring” —the jeweler’s New, ; 
craftsmanship, the value. Then you'll be proud to Aline, == p 
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CREST DELUXE pen, $17.50; pencil, $6; complete set, $23.50. Federal excise Lead Breakage! 
tax additional. Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range of Colors. 7, he 
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